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In 1831, Faraday discovered how to 
convert movement into — electric 
current. He did it by electromagnetic 
induction—he made the first dynamo. 


The giant turbo-alternators of today bear little resemblance to Faraday’s primitive apparatus. 


s 
But they work on the same principle, generating electrical energy for light, heat and power. 
Often called the ‘ Father of Electricity’, Faraday numbers among his progeny the 


world-famous A.E.]. family of today 





a group of British companies that have been responsible 
for many Firsts. Firsts in invention, development, quality. 
Associated Electrical Industries (for that is what A.E.I. stands for) are proud to follow 


where Faraday led. A.E.I.’s research is in the Faraday tradition. 


The companies of A.E.1. will continue to work together, and separately, to discover and 


put into practice better ways of generating, distributing and using electricity. 


AEI first 


For everything electrical, from a turbine to a torch bulb, think first of the family of AE] Companies 


METROPOLITAN-VICKERS ELECTRICAL CO, LTD. * THE BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON CO, LTD. 
THE EDISON SWAN ELECTRIC CO. LTD « FERGUSON PAILIN LTD. 

THE HOTPOINT ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO. LTD. * INTERNATIONAL REFRIGERATOR CO. LTD. 
NEWTON VICTOR LTD. * PREMIER ELECTRIC HEATERS LTD. * SUNVIC CONTROLS LTD. 
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Foreword 


complete a transformation within the 

comparatively short space of half a 
century as has befallen China. Fifty years 
ago China was fast approaching dissolution ; 
already dotted with foreign enclaves, the 
Manchu Empire, it seemed, was ripe for 
carving up into spheres of influence— 
Russian in Manchuria, German in Shantung, 
British in the Yangtze valley and French in 
the southern regions bordering upon Indo- 
China. Confronted with the problem of 
absorbing western influence, the Chinese 
themselves were divided and confused. 
Today we see a China apparently re-united 
under Communist rule, feeling itself very 
much a great power, and capable of con- 
ducting sustained and sanguinary warfare 
against the western nations. What are the 
reasons for this revolution, and how did it 
come about that the Chinese Communists 
gradually secured widespread support not 
only from the peasants but also from large 


f= COUNTRIES CAN HAVE experienced so 
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numbers of the educated classes ? These 
are among the questions that Mr. Richard 
Harris attempts to answer in his article on 
Twentieth Century China in our current 
issue. Himself born in China, and resident 
there as a boy during the troubled times 
when, as he says, “one supported war- 
lords as if they were football teams,” Mr. 
Harris surveys the scene from the fall of the 
Manchu Empire in 1911 to the triumph of 
the so-called People’s Government in 1949. 
At first sight, it is one of the most curious 
developments of the present century that 
the only Communist party outside Russia 
to come to power entirely of its own 
momentum should have done so in China. 
Of course, China was assisted both by the 
collapse of Japan and by the many weak- 
nesses of the Kuomintang régime. But Mr. 
Harris also points out how the Communist 
party have been able to take advantage of the 
strong forces of nationalism and isolationism 
always present in the Chinese character. 
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PRINCE LOUIS-NAPOLEON in exile by Fohn Doyle 


A TRAGEDY OF GOOD INTENTIONS 
By ROGER L. WILLIAMS 


ISTORY IS NOT JUST WHAT WE REMEMBER, Why has the Second Empire been regarded 
He what we choose to remember. Ac- as so complete a failure ? It is not enough to 

cordingly, Louis-Napoleon Bonaparte answer that it came to pieces in military 
may be accounted a failure, not only because _ disaster ; other régimes have suffered similar 
his régime ended in defeat and disgrace, but catastrophes without, in addition, earning 
because he has failed to attract the sympathy of | contempt. The truth is that Sedan has 
historians, who do the world’s remembering. incurred more odium than Waterloo, not 
At best loosely characterized as enigmatic, he merely for military reasons, but because Louis- 
has become the victim of an indifference which | Napoleon’s reign was less “ glorious ” than his 
has been translated by most writers about him uncle’s, and his mistakes have therefore seemed 
into terms of contempt. the less excusable. What is worse, the errors 
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of his lifetime have since been aggravated by 
identifying him with certain unsavoury systems 
and personalities of the twentieth century, and 
in particular with Mussolini and with Italian 
Fascism. 

The reason why this comparison is inappro- 
priate is not so much that it ignores important 
differences in the two régimes, as that it serves 
to obscure the singular character of the Second 
Empire, which owed much of its complexity to 
the nature of the Emperor himself. Granted 
that both the Second Empire and Fascist Italy 
emerged from similar social and economic 
crises, there remains no evidence that Mussolini 
consciously imitated Napoleon III’s system of 
government. Both men had to meet egalitarian 
movements which were bred in the first instance 
by the French Revolution and in this century 
by the Russian. But there the parallel ends.’ 
Certainly, the middle class in France profited 
more from the neo-Napoleonic régime than the 
workers, but this is not a peculiarity of the 
Second Empire, since it is common to most 
French systems of government after 1789.” 

The various stages of the transition from 
autocracy to the Liberal Empire provide the 
key to the contrast between the Second Empire 
and modern fascist states. No one denies that 
by 1860 Napoleon III had managed to irritate 
most of the important political groups in 
France, but this is no proof that the Emperor 
began granting concessions out of fear of 
revolution. On the contrary, in 1860 he could 
point to a list of triumphs, which he had 
achieved in spite of opposition at home. The 
balance of power had been restored in the 
Eastern Mediterranean ; he had contributed 
more than the Italians to their national uni- 
fication and, in the process, acquired territories 
lost by France in the Vienna settlement ; the 
Cobden-Chevalier Treaty of 1860 not only 
promised greater national prosperity but 


1 One ought to note also that the allegedly Fascist 
interdiction against trades unions in France dated 
from La Loi Chapelier (1791), which, though incor- 
porated into the Code Napoléon, was abandoned in 
1864 by Louis-Napoleon. In that year strikes 
became legal, and this implied the legality of trades 
unions. 

? For elaboration of this point, particularly as it 
concerns contemporary France, see D. W. Brogan, 
“The French Situation,” The Virginia .Quarterly 
Review, XXIV (Spring, 1948), 165-66. 


strengthened the entente with Britain. We 
need not be concerned here whether or not 
these achievements were all beneficial or likely 
to endure. It is more to the point that the 
Emperor saw in them the successful develop- 
ment of his programme. 

In this connexion, a significant factor in the 
affairs of the Second Empire must be borne in 
mind. It is that fears, aspirations, and projects 
of those who surrounded the Emperor should 
not be taken too seriously. He was always 
solicitous of the opinions of others, and being 
gentle, it seems to have disturbed him to take 
action against the advice of individuals or the 
interest of particular groups. Yet, after 
hesitations, he invariably pursued the pro- 
gramme he had laid down before he ever 
achieved office. Invariably, too, he kept his 
plans secret from the opposition concerned 
until the project was either operative or the 
government too deeply committed to withdraw. 

In short, any analysis of Second Empire 
policy must centre in the Emperor’s own plans, 
and the student must always remember that 
contrary opinions, entrenched opposition, and 
the force of logic, acted only as a suspensive 
veto upon imperial decisions. This accounts 
for both the notable triumphs and the shocking 
fiascos of the reign. 

The key to Louis-Napoleon is this : he 
was not only the heir but the victim of the 
Napoleonic Legend. Thus, his political 
philosophy is that of the eighteenth-century 
Enlightened Despots. As Geoffrey Bruun has 
demonstrated, the empire of Napoleon I was 
the logical outcome of the teachings of the 
philosophes. Bonaparte was the supreme law- 
giver who would legislate for stability and 
order, and therefore for liberty, since liberty 
was equated with order.* In other words, 
Bonapartism was eighteenth-century Ration- 
alism recast to allow for the effects of the 
French Revolution. When Bonapartism became 
a legend, later in the nineteenth century, it was 
in no way as a reflection of the actual events 
of the First Empire ; instead, the First Empire 
was as an unfortunately abortive attempt to 
organize liberty according to the best philo- 


® Geoffrey Bruun, Europe and the French Im- 
perium, 1799-1814 (New York and London, 1938), 
Pp. 2-3. 























sophic standards of the eighteenth century. 
We may well doubt that Napoleon Bona- 
parte’s intentions were in fact so idealistic as 
has been claimed, especially since he seems to 
have discovered his own selflessness only at 
St. Helena. But the point concerning us is that 
Louis-Napoleon never doubted the Napoleonic 
Legend. His mother, Hortense, saw to it that 
he was nourished upon the Legend from his 
birth. As a young man, he began to note down 
his developing political ideas, and these 
writings are throughout impregnated with the 
eighteenth-century concept that liberty is born 
out of order. Far more surely than his uncle, 
Louis-Napoleon was in the tradition of rulers 
such as Joseph II and Frederick II. When he 
finally achieved public office, Louis-Napoleon 
set out to enshrine the Napoleonic Legend in 
legislation. Small wonder, then, that Second 
Empire policies often lacked a sense of reality. 
The Greeks would have seen in this career 
the elements of tragedy. From childhood the 
Emperor is committed to the enactment of an 
eighteenth-century doctrine, and strangely 
enough he comes closer to fitting the pattern 
of Enlightened Despotism than any of his 
eighteenth-century predecessors. With Order 
established, he moves forward to Liberty, but 
at this critical moment the audience sees that 
it has fallen to Napoleon’s lot to play his 
enlightened part upon a stage where Bismarck 
is his antagonist. And so the final curtain 
descends with evil genius once again triumphant. 
The eventual programme of the Second 
Empire was first drawn up by Louis-Napoleon 
in an array of pamphlets, collectively published 
as his Works. These Works, though too seldom 
consulted, have a two-fold significance. They 
reveal how completely the man was a slave to 
the Legend, and they show how close was the 
relation between his early theory and his later 
practice. Accordingly, one must look at his 
theories. 
Note, for example, this passage, which 
could easily be attributed to an, eighteenth- 
century philosophe : 


“There can be no doubt that what is now 
wanted are immutable laws which shall insure the 
permanent well-being and liberty of the country. 

. . It requires a strong hand to destroy the 
despotism of servitude through the agency of 
the despotism of liberty, and to save the country 
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by the same means which otherwise would have 
subjected it.’’* 


Having read Montesquieu, Louis-Napoleon 
put forth a Bonapartist system of checks and 
balances. The executive power was to be 
vested in the Emperor, the legislature was to 

* Louis-Napoleon Bonaparte, His Life and Works 


(London, 1852), I, 168. (From “ Political Reveries,” 
1832.) 
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* Dans l’Or et le Velours”’ : 


- enjoy the deliberative power, and the powers of 
election and sanction were to belong to the 
people.® Here, in 1832, we have a preview of 
the Constitution of 1852. 

These early writings clearly foreshadowed 
the British alliance, which later became the 
cardinal feature of Napoleon III’s foreign 
policy. He held the view that Britain had been 
the chief factor in the defeat of his uncle.® 


5 [bid., I, 171. 
* Ibid., 1, 328. 


(From ‘ Napoleonic Ideas,” 
1839.) ; 
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the sovereigns of England and France meet 


Hence he considered British friendship 
essential ; and, during the Second Empire, his 
British orientation aroused continual criticism 
in France. For the majority of the French 
persisted in their belief that it was the retreat 
from Moscow that had ruined Napoleon I. 
Aside from the fact that Louis-Napoleon was 
probably correct, it is significant, also, that he 
did not change his views in the face of national 
prejudice. 

Louis-Napoleon has perhaps come nearest 
to engaging the sympathies of posterity through 
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his belief in the principle of well-grouped 
nation states. Here again is to be seen the 
imprint of the Legend. He believed that 
Napoleon I had intended to bring about the 
revival of Italy. As for the German states, he 
says, ““ Southern Germany, emancipated from 
the yoke of the Germanic Empire, saw civi- 
lization advancing under the auspices of the 
Code Napoléon.”’ No student of the nineteenth 
century needs to be reminded that Louis- 
Napoleon obeyed the Legend in regard to 
Italy, but it is less well known that he favoured 
the creation of a Rhenish state.* At least he 
did so until about 1866, when Prussian designs 
of aggrandisement were made plain, and the 
foreign policy inspired by the Legend began 
to collapse around him. Similarly, he felt 
predestined to do something for Polish inde- 
pendence—the precedent being the Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw created by his uncle—and 
this prevented the consummation of an 
understanding with Alexander II. 

What was the Napoleonic goal to be achieved 
by satisfying the various nationalist ambitions ? 
The answer is liberty and peace for all Europe. 
More than once this theme is developed in 
Louis-Napoleon’s Works. He dreamt of an 
Anglo-Franco-Russian entente, which would 
regulate European affairs. This project in- 
volved “‘ completed nationalities and satisfied 
general interests,”® a phrase which the states- 
men of the period pretended not to understand. 
But thus Order would be produced, and out 
of it, eventually, Liberty. 

In short, Napoleon III’s nationalism was 
the nationalism of a good citizen of Europe. 
It was the nationalism of Herder and Mazzini, 
which identified national self-determination 
with international peace, and it in no way 
resembled the Bismarckian nationalism of 
Mussolini. The following quotation is 
obviously not from Il Duce : 


“ We hear talk of eternal wars, of interminable 
struggles, and yet it would be an easy matter for 
the sovereigns of the world to consolidate an 
everlasting peace. Let them consult the mutual 
relations and the habits of the diverse nations 


” Ibid., 1, 328-32. 

* Ibid., 1, 194. (‘‘ Switzerland,” 1833.) Also see 
Albert Pingaud, “ La politique extérieure du second 
Empire,” Revue Historique, CLVI (1927), 45-54. 

* Louis-Napoleon Bonaparte, op. cit., 
337-40. 


I, 194, 





amongst themselves ; let them grant the nation- 
alities the institutions which they demand, and 
they will have arrived at the secret of a true 
political balance. Then will all nations be 
brothers, and they will embrace one another in 
the presence of tyranny dethroned, of a world 
refreshed and consoled, and of a contented 
humanity.”’!° 


Nor could these views on liberty be attributed 
to Louis-Napoleon : 


** Men,” said Mussolini, “‘ are perhaps tired 
of liberty. They have had enough of it. . . . 
Other watchwords exercise a much greater 
fascination on the youth of today—order, hier- 
archy, discipline. . . . The people do not want 
liberty. They want railways, bridges, drains, 
houses, roads, water, and light. . . .”!! 


By contrast, Louis-Napoleon wrote in 1832 
that it was not so difficult to acquire liberty as 
to preserve it. He wondered how liberty could - 
be preserved in an age when those who ought 
to be defending it spent their time in incessantly 
attacking it. His answer was that only a 
Napoleonic régime could preserve liberty by 
preventing both absolutism and a Reign of 
Terror.” 

Louis-Napoleon’s Works are by no means 
the only source from which may be discovered 
his early ideals. Many nineteenth-century 
radicals, who later cursed Napoleon’s name, 
had become convinced in his young days that 
he was a kindred spirit. Indeed, their bitter 
denunciations of him after 1851 suggest dis- 
illusionment rather than ideological opposition. 
Shortly after the appearance of the Extinction 
of Pauperism (1844), Louis Blanc visited 
the author at Ham. Though on several 
topics the two conspirators could not agree, 
Louis Blanc genuinely felt that Louis- 
Napoleon’s ideas on social reform were little 
different from his own.'* 

In 1847 Louis-Napoleon was particularly 
engrossed by a new project, the Canal Napoléon 
de Nicarague. This was no imperialist design, 
but a scheme that revealed his characteristic 
motives. He thought Nicaragua as admirably 


10 Ibid., 1,174. (From “‘ Ideas of a Constitution,” 
1832.) 
x William K. Stewart, “‘ The Mentors of Musso- 
lini,” American Political Science Review, XXII 
(1928), 851. 

12 Louis-Napoleon Bonaparte, op. cit., I, 164-67. 
(From “‘ Political Reveries,” 1832.) 

13 Blanchard Jerrold, Life of Napoleon III (Paris, 
1874-82), II, 297. 





suited for commerce as had been Constantinople. 
Dig a canal across the isthmus, develop ports at 
both ends, and the world’s trade would increase. 
With this purpose in mind, he interviewed 
canal enthusiasts and corresponded with many 
more ; after his escape from Ham, he even 
planned the establishment of a company to 
begin work in Nicaragua." 

After his assumption of the imperial title, 
this particular aspect of Louis-Napoleon’s 
outlook was again and again made manifest. 
For instance, here is a passage from a speech 
delivered on November 15th, 1855, on the 
occasion of the closing of the Paris Exposition : 

** All of you who think that the progress of the 
agriculture, the industry, and the commerce of 
one nation contribute to the welfare of all others, 
and that the more reciprocal relations are multi- 
plied, the more national prejudices are effaced, 

I would have you tell your fellow-citizens, in 

returning to your homes, that France entertains 

no hatred against any nation, and that her sym- 


pathies extend to all who wish, like her, the 
triumph of right and justice.’’® 


In short, Louis-Napoleon embodied, besides 
the political philosophy of the eighteenth 
century, the industrial and social philosophies 
of his own age. Once this “ Saint Simon on 
Horseback ”!* came to power, the various con- 
flicting elements in France found some facets 
of the Emperor pleasing and others repellent, 
according to their own respective interests. 
The Saint-Simonians, who were never Bona- 
partists, none the less gave their support to 
Napoleon III.. This famous utopian cult 
believed that humanity ought to organize all 
available resources for the benefit of mankind 
as a whole. To the Saint-Simonians the 
planned economy that would put an end to the 
exploitation of men implied authority, not 
laissez-faire, and so they rallied to Napoleon III. 
They lent their support because he favoured 
public works, the extension of public credit, 


14 Thid., II, 320-31. 

18 F, A. Simpson, Louis-Napoleon and the Recovery 
of France (London, 1923), p. 339. 

16 This expression was first used by Sainte-Beuve. 
Lately Albert Guerard took it as a chapter heading 
in his biography, Napoleon III (Cambridge, Mass., 
1943). Professor Guerard, incidentally, characterized 
the Second Empire as authoritarian democracy. His 
further view was that Napoleon III might well have 
turned to Enlightened Despotism after 1859 rather 
than to liberty, implying that he did not construe the 
early years to be Enlightened Despotism. 
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and railway construction. Some members of 
the cult, such as the Pereire brothers and 
Michel Chevalier, became important figures in 
Second Empire commerce and finance. Their 
faith in Napoleon was not misplaced, since he 
was always deeply concerned about plans for 
increasing production and improving means of 
distribution ; and Chevalier’s réle in the 
consummation of the Treaty of 1860 is 
undeniable.'’ 

How happy would the Count of Saint-Simon 
have been could he have lived until 1851 and 
been present for dinner at the Elysée upon the 
day of the coup d’état ! (He died in 1825, living 
only long enough to see that white knight of 
legitimacy, Charles X, ascend the throne.) One 
of the dinner-guests, M. Charriére, a manu- 
facturer of surgical instruments and highly 
regarded by his employees, was presented with 
Louis-Napoleon’s own diamond-heavy Cross of 
the Legion of Honour, which had been in- 
herited from Napoleon I. Later, it was in 
character that the Emperor should have 
preferred not to name a new boulevard after 
his mother as suggested, but after Richard 
Lenoir, a labourer who had risen to be a 
beneficent manufacturer.* 

Historians have traditionally interpreted 
Napoleon III’s programme as a series of 
manoeuvres designed to placate the various 
elements within France. Supposedly, his 
continuance in power depended upon his 
pleasing everybody. Thus, historians divorce 
the Emperor from his Works, and are apt to 
show him in the rdéle of an opportunist, who 
wished for power and nothing more. If this 
were true, should he not have tightened the 
hold of his régime after 1860 ? For by no 
stretch of the imagination can the liberalizing 
of the Empire be construed to have meant 
greater personal power for the Emperor. 

The argument may be put forward that 
Louis-Napoleon’s Works were merely the pro- 
paganda of a political campaign, and that he 


17 Hendrick N. Boon, Réve et réalité dans I’ oeuvre 
économique et sociale de Napoléon III (The Hague, 
1936), pp. 83-5 ; and Arthur Louis Dunham, The 
Anglo-French Treaty of Commerce of 1860 and the 
Progress of the Industrial Revolution in France (Ann 
Arbor, 1930), pp. 29-31. 

18 Robert Sencourt, Napoleon III The Modern 
Emperor (New York, 1933), pp. 118-119. 














did not really mean what he said. Yet, when 
in office, he took up and pursued so many of 
his early schemes that his Works cannot be so 
simply dismissed. His interest in Italy, Poland 
and Central America, in nationalities, inter- 
national order and public works, his approval 
of Prussia’s military system,’* and his solicitude 
for the poor, were evident in his Works, and, 
for better or for worse, moulded the policies 
of the Second Empire. No one was more 
aware of this than the realistic Duc de Morny, 
who was in consequence much alarmed. 
Accordingly, when Morny presented a project 
to the Emperor, he took pains to couch it 
in terms designed to coincide with imperial 
principles.”° 

Why, then, should we doubt the Emperor’s 
sincerity in 1859-60 when he moved toward his 
professed goal of a Liberal Empire ? There 
were pressures upon kim in 1860, but funda- 
mentally they were the same pressures that had 
been extant from the beginning of his reign. 
The Crimean War, for example, which made 
Napoleon the arbiter of Europe, was forced 
upon a reluctant France, and the Italian war 
with Austria in 1859 was opposed by almost 
every French group—the Catholics, the 
businessmen, the farmers, and the super- 
patriots who regarded a united Italy as a threat 
to France. These same groups found their 
interests jeopardized by imperial decisions after 


1® The background of this predilection for Prussia 
is ironical. Voltaire admired Frederick II as an 
Enlightened Despot. The Frederician system 
collapsed in 1806 and had to be recreated along the 
lines of the more perfect Napoleonic Enlightened 
Despotism. Louis-Napoleon grew up to admire the 
enlightened Prussian military system on the grounds 
that a small professional army, augmented by trained 
reserves, represented equality and democracy. Of 
the Prussian system he says: “It is based on 
justice, equality, and economy, and has for its object, 
not conquest, but independence.” No wonder he 
could not see the Prussian peril until too late! See 
Louis-Napoleon Bonaparte, op. cit., Il, 181-189. 
(“ Opinions on Various Political and Administrative 
Questions,” 1843.) 

* It has been repeatedly written that Morny was 
the real ruler of the Second Empire. Close in- 
spection of the record shows that many of Morny’s 
grandest schemes were never adopted, because they 
ran counter to the Napoleonic Legend. Morny was 
the most elegant ornament on the Second Empire’s 
glittering facade ; he was not its policy-maker, but 
he often put into action imperial intentions. See 
my unpublished doctoral dissertation, The Duc de 
Morny and Franco-Russian Relations, 1856-63 (The 
University of Michigan, 1950). 
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1860, and as the weaknesses in the Emperor’s 
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policies began to be revealed, the government 
lost both prestige at home and friends abroad. 
After Poland in 1863, Denmark in 1864, 
Austria in 1866, Rome in 1867, and the Mexican 
disaster, Napoleon awoke to the fact that he had 
won no allies among the influential powers. 








Moreover, most of the Bonapartist advisers, 
with the exception of Morny, had been opposed 
to the liberal orientation in 1860, though by 
that date the Emperor had evidence that his 
programme was succeeding. The moment had 
come for him to “crown the edifice with 
liberty.” This interpretation implies that the 
Emperor was impervious to criticism. Yet, 
how else is one to explain his blind devotion to 
a fixed set of principles ?» He was too kind not 
to listen to contrary advice ; he merely dis- 
regarded it. His reign is remarkable in this 
respect, that he followed his own path, regard- 
less of the forces that opposed him, and despite 
developments that should have dictated to him 
other policies. This tactic brought him his 
greatest triumphs and, also, in part, accounted 
for Sedan. In 1870 the ruler who had too 
often put Europe ahead of France found himself 
opposed by statesmen who put their own nation 
first. In foreign affairs at least, his gaze had 
been too much occupied with making the past 
fit the future, and he was cut down by those 
who were closer than he to the contemporary 
pulse. This is all the more remarkable when 
we remember that no one more than he was 
aware of the primary domestic problem of his 
age—the problem of liberty in the indus- 
trializing society. In-one area so acute; in 
the foreign area so unrerceptive ! 

The political amnesty of August 15th, 1859, 
forecast the evolution toward liberalism. This 
was followed by the famous decree of November 
24th, 1860, which permitted parliamentary 
response to the speech from the throne. The 
political reforms that ensued in the next nine 
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years were so far-reaching that later, in agony 
at Sedan, the Emperor of the French could only 
surrender his command and his own person; 
he could not speak for Paris.”! 

History provides us in all epochs with 
numerous examples of dictatorship, but we 
must not suppose that everyone was a Fascist 
in the modern sense. Plebiscites, official’ 
candidates, censorship, and colonialism are not 
the whole story. The Second Emrire began as 
eighteenth-century Enlightened Desrotism ; it 
ended with considerable liberty granted, and 
with a separation of powers that would have 
pleased Montesquieu. 

And so one wonders if Napoleon III was 
actually so enigmatic as he is supposed. No 
one questions that his career was fascinating ; 
his path was clearly outlined by the past, and 
his marked interest in history was evidence that 
he understood the reality of his own attachment! 
to the past. It is ironical, therefore, that a 
man who undertook to write history according? 
to the Napoleonic Legend should himself? 
become the victim of a considerable body of 
historical writing which, to say the least, lacks” 
objectivity. 

In this article we have not sought to measure © 
Louis-Napoleon’s intelligence or political skill” 
His liberal and humanitarian interests have 
been our concern. And if his principles did not 
succeed, if his generous views were trampled 
upon by militant nationalism, does it belong to 




































us to be contemptuous, or have we cause for 
* regret ? 
21 Paul Gueriot, Napoléon III (Paris, 1934), 
II, 289. 
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a new enemy, always in the background .. . 


NATIONALISM AND REVOLUTION 
By RICHARD HARRIS 


N THE YEAR 1900 it would not have been 
[=< to forecast India’s political future ; 


and Japan, in the preceding half century, 
had moved even farther than India in reaction 


to the West. But anyone then looking at the 
scene in China would have found prophecy 
indeed difficult. Today, only half a century 
later, it is in India and Japan where lies the 
doubt, in China the certainty. 

The old isolationist pride of China was still 
alive in 1900; in places the cumbersome 
cannon of the past were yet hopefully manned, 
but, in fact, the flag of surrender was already 


being run up. A knowledge of the West, which 
was self-sought and not merely an acceptance 
of what was imposed, had already begun to 
spread. Yen Fu in the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century was the first of many translators 
of western thought and literature ; Chinese 
students were going abroad to study ; and a 
utorian reformer, K’ang Yu-wei, had seen his 
brief ascendancy over the Emperor flare into 
startling reforms in 1898, though they were 
quickly snuffed out. 

We shall not understand what happened in 
China without recognizing that the process of 











From “ Memoirs of a Chinese Revolutionary "’ by Sun Yat-sen 
Hutchinson 


SUN YAT-SEN (1866-1925), first President of China, 
and feunder of the Kuomintang 


revolution in Asia has two phases. One phase 
is the settlement with the West : the overthrow 
of colonial rule and the establishment of equal 
relations. The other is the political, economic 
and social reshaping of ancient civilizations. 
This task becomes inescapable once the first 
phase has been completed. Only a country 
such as Siam, which has escaped the first, has 
been able to postpone the second also. Both 
of these changes may be brought about gradu- 
ally or violently ; both may evolve wholly from 
internal tensions or may be stimulated from 
outside. 

In China, the biggest of many manifesta- 
tions of internal change in the nineteenth 
century was the T’aiping rebellion. Unsup- 
ported by the intelligentsia, it failed (without 
the leadership of the working class, retort the 
current textbooks of Peking, it was bound to 
fail), but it was to be a presage of yet greater 
convulsions. Let us then follow these two pro- 
cesses of the external and the internal revolu- 
tion through the history of China in the 
twentieth century. 


The Boxer rebellion, with which the period 
begins, might be brushed off by the foreigners 
who suffered from it as a dream from the past, 
For it was not long before the stream of mis- 
sionaries and merchants was again flowing in 
through the channels cleared by gunboats and 
firm diplomacy. The numbers grew in the 
foreign concessions of Shanghai and Tientsin 
and in forty other treaty ports. We may, 
perhaps, pause to note who these people were 
coming to China from Europe and America, 
for their motives and character have much to 
do with what followed. The merchants were 
of all nationalities, with the British to the fore, 
Americans, French, Germans, all formed sub- 
stantial communities. At this time competition 
was strong and each group spurred on its home 
government to demand more concessions and 
spheres of influence. The missionaries were of 
all creeds and all nationalities and they, too, 
let it be said frankly, were often in as much 
competition for souls as were the merchants 
for trade. Thus there was no single foreign 
administration, no educational system endowed 
with the standards of one country, and no law 
courts imparting the ideals or institutions of 
any one imperial power. The British in India 
or the French in Indo-China could give such 
unity, but in China there was neither direction 
nor coherence in the western approach. The 
mixed bag of gifts contained the excellent and 
the shoddy. It was hopelessly diversified. It is 
an interesting sidelight on Chinese history that 
the Chinese who went abroad to study formed 
associations according to the country of their 
study, thus adapting the forms of Chinese 
society to their own predicament and instigat- 
ing separate chains of loyalty. 


In 1911 a revolution, almost by accident, 
toppled over the declining Manchu dynasty. 
Three years before the Empress Dowager had 
died and with her going the supporters of the 
imperial régime began to break up into factions. 
In the Chinese communities oversea, and in the 
provinces which the emigrants had left, revolu- 
tion had been growing under the leadership of 
the T’ung Meng Hui, founded by Sun Yat-sen, 
who, although, born near Canton, had spent 
most of his life among Chinese abroad. But 
1911 brought only the end of the Manchu 
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dynasty. It was not the revolution itself, either 
external or internal ; it was no more than the 
theatre opening its doors. Sun Yat-sen had 
not organized his forces—he was not even in 
China when the bomb went off—though he 
hurried back and was proclaimed by his fol- 
lowers provisional president. In Peking, how- 
ever, the ambitious General Yuan Shih-k’ai 
saw his chance of power and Sun gave way, 
hoping that, so long as the republic was pre- 
served, the reforms he sought might be brought 
to birth. Yuan thought otherwise. Other 
dynasties had begun in this way ; he too, he 
believed, could found a dynasty. The western 
powers were anxious to support a republic and 
their representatives were there’on his door- 
step. So in 1912 a farcical election was held to 
produce a token parliament. Had war not 
broken out in Europe a little more attention 
might have been paid to this supposedly 
potential democracy ; as it was, without en- 
couragement, it petered out. 

The Japanese, meanwhile, had seen their 
chance. They followed their seizure of the old 
German concessions (as part of the allied war 
effort) with the presentation to China in 1915 
of demands which, if acceded to, would vir- 
tually have given them control over the country. 
Neither resisting nor wholly succumbing, 
Yuan Shih-k’ai lost his prestige. Any pretence 
of a central government disappeared and the 
provincial satrapies, which had been developing 
for the past century, now gained added strength. 
In 1916 Yuan died, but Sun Yat-sen and his 
followers were still too weak to take complete 
control. The era of the warlords had begun. 

What happened behind the scenes in the 
next decade is worth analysing, since it was to 
determine much in the future. Provincial 
rivalries sharpened, local loyalties deepened. 
Worse than this was the decline in the whole 
system of administration. One might trace 
the decline from an earlier date, and local 
leaders who could make their own law and 
enjoy the fruits of their own disorder were not 
a new phenomenon ; but in the first years of 
the new republic the decline was indeed tragic. 
The civil service melted away ; the rough 
justice of the countryside in the old days 
became a continual and cruel injustice as power 
passed to the larger landlords. Linked, as they 
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were, to the local warlords and their henchmen, 
there was no one to restrain them. More 
pervasive even than these ills were the armies. 
Under-fed, under-paid, they readily turned to 
banditry. Whatever their loyalties, they preyed 
on the land. This was the course of events that 
prepared the way for the Communists ; as Chu 
Teh once remarked, the millions of dis- 
contented peasants were a sea for the Com- 
munists to swim in. 

While the heart of the country was thus 
decaying and the urgency of internal revolution 
increasing, the forces of nationalism were 
reforming. These no longer had to contend 
with the old, ignorant isolationism. Super- 
ficially at least, China was not only ready to 
receive from the West, but eager to seek herself. 
Where before the tide had been modest, now 
there was a flood seeking education overseas. 
The sons of the wealthy left for Harvard and 
Columbia, for Oxford and Paris, for Iowa 
and Minnesota. Westernization had become 
fashionable. 
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MME SUN YAT-SEN, a Vice-President of the Communist 
government, and sister to Madame Chiang K’ai-shek 





Now came the next move. In 1919 China 
refused to sign the Versailles Treaty and 
genuine nationalism erupted with a students’ 
demonstration in Peking. Thenceforward in 
China, students were to be regarded almost as 
the touchstone of political sympathies. In 
Canton the old T’ung Meng Hui had been trans- 
formed into the Kuomintang, the nationalist 
party, and Sun Yat-sen appealed to the western 
powers for their support in modernizing China. 
His appeal went unanswered. At almost the 
same time, and unperceived by those who had 
unthinkingly dismissed Sun’s appeal, a new 
element had entered the Chinese political scene. 

The Russian revolution had provided a 
stimulus to the few Chinese intellectuals who 
had begun to interest themselves in socialism. 
When the new government in Moscow made 
its revolutionary theory manifest by ceding the 
extra-territorial rights which the Tsarist 
government had enjoyed, the Chinese seriously 
began to take notice. The first Soviet emissary, 
Adolf Joffe, was welcomed in Peking in 1921 
and he lost no time in offering Sun Yat-sen the 
aid he had been refused elsewhere. The alliance 
was quickly sealed, and Sun himself turned 
sympathetically to Communism, not so much 
as a solution to China’s internal problems, of 
which he had only the slightest comprehension, 
but because he saw in its international imrplica- 
tions a means of satisfying Chinese ambitions. 

Thus, after a decade of confusion the engine 
of revolution was at last in gear. The Kuomin- 
tang, from its base in Canton, began to attract 
ever-widening support. The enthusiasm of the 
young was captured and many were anxious to 
join the cause. Those who had looked farther 
ahead than the “three reorles principle” 
enunciated by Dr. Sun, who believed that the 
internal and external revolutions were inserar- 
able—as Lenin was teaching—had also begun 
to organize. The Chinese Communist Party 
emerged from a meeting held in Shanghai in 
July 1921. Others, brought into contact with 
Marxism in Europe after the war (Chou En-lai, 
Teng Hsiao-p’ing, Ch’en Yi, Li Li-san and 
Chu Teh amongst them), returned to 


strengthen the cause. Emissaries arrived from 
the Comintern to give these fledgling Com- 
munists the right directions. China, they said, 
lacked a developed proletariat and must first 








go through the phase of the bourgeois demo- 
cratic revolution. Thus the Communists must 
join the Kuomintang and help to lead it in the 
right direction. 

Meanwhile, in North China, the vacuum 
left by the 1911 revolution persisted. The 
warlord-supported ministries followed one 
after the other. In the foreign embassies, the 
cynics, enjoying a cultivated existence, could 
disburse loans from time to time to prop up 
failing governments. All down the coast in the 
treaty ports, the solid Edwardian baroque of 
banks and trading houses assured a comfortable 
stockade against troubles without. Money was 
easily made and living was cheap. These were 
the “ good old days ” that some still look back 
to. When a China so weak and rudderless 
offered the foreigner such comfort and so 
superior a detachment, who was to know how 
soon the whole ship might sink ? 

And yet it was these years, from 1920 to 
1932 let us say, that were the vital period. If 
the West was ever to lead China to a solution of 
her difficulties, this was the time, and many 
were the chances. But what did China mean 
then to the statesmen of Europe and America ? 
Missionary educators went from the United 
States in their hundreds, and Chinese students 
were welcomed in America in their thousands. 
To many it seemed that a new China was 
evolving, but in fact, and unwittingly, Chinese 
unity was being destroyed. Traditional society 
had been broken up, and no new hierarchy had 
arisen to assume responsibility. The one group 
which might have done this, the western- 
educated Chinese, returned not to the core but to 
the periphery. Not to control but to form a brave 
facade for an organization which had contact 
only with the past. As time passed, the western- 
educated Chinese, who had set out hopefully 
with the Kuomintang, became only its power- 
less and unhappy afologists. For the Kuomin- 
tang failed because it reflected, and even 
exacerbated, the disunity of China. Only by 
re-imposing unity could it have succeeded. 


To understand how Chinese society split 
up in these vital two decades after the 1911 
revolution, we must separate the forces at work 
into several groups. The old scholar-adminis- 
trators were dying ; the educated notables of 

















the countryside were being corrupted, or swept 
out of their positions of power. To their places 
succeeded the forces of gangsterdom. The word 
is not too strong. There were the warlords— 
not all villains, certainly, but shielders of 
villainy—and the petty military men under 
them who despoiled the countryside as a price 
for their loyalty. Allied to them were the decay- 
ing forces of the secret societies which, under 
the Manchus, had grown up as revolutionary 
bodies, but were now rapidly becoming the 
tools of an underground system of government. 
Territories were divided up between them— 
notably the Green and Red societies, the 
former powerful in Shanghai and the Yangtse 
valley, the latter in control in the south. 
Szechuan in the west had its own exclusive 
groups. It is not unfair to regard these as the 
decay of the past. They were the opportunists, 
relatively uneducated and out of contact with 
all but the most superficial aspects of western 
influence. Steadily they captured both wealth 
and power, for the inherent Chinese capacity 
to pay up, to buy off threats, to placate with 
gifts and bribes, offered these caterpillars rich 
feeding. The gangs of the cities were the 
equivalent of the warlords’ troops, and with 
both the Kuomintang reached a compromise. 
The second powerful group was formed by 
the educated and westernized Chinese who 
swelled the population of the treaty ports. 
Some were well educated and well westernized; 
cthers returned from minor American uni- 
versities with no more renovation than clothes, 
habits, accents and a sheerish distaste for their 
own past. If only the foreigners would accept 
them at their own shallow valuation they would 
be happy to follow in their footsteps. Many of 
those in returning, when the nationalist govern- 
ment was established in Nanking in 1928, were 
happy to go into government service, even if 
family connexions and local ties meant more 
than ability for those seeking advancement. 
Few joined the Communists in those days, and 
the majority remained undecided in their 
political, social and cultural allegiances. The 
process of westernization had taken them away 
from China ; and it had not seemed to offer a 
way forward in China itself. Most of these 
Students had come from landed homes in the 
country or from educated families settled in 
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CHOU EN-LAI, Communist Prime Minister 
of China 


provincial capitals. As they never went back 
to their homes in the interior, their divorce 
from the people became even more marked and 
every year the balance of the educated classes 
became more unhealthy. 

The third group may be described as the 
reactionary nationalists. These were men too 
steered in the old traditions to fall in with the 
growing gangsterdom ; too old to go forth and 
learn western ways (though many educated in 
Japan might te classed in this group). Wedded 
to the past, proud of Chinese culture, at heart 
hostile to the Christian invasion, angered, like 
other Chinese, by the rights exacted by 
foreigners, they looked to a powerful leader 
who might arise to restore China’s greatness. 
Western technical achievement they admitted ; 
any reformation of their own cherished ideals 








The Forbidden City, Peking : “‘ the old tsolationist pride of China” 


they disdained. Often admirable individuals in 
themselves, they gradually succumbed to the 
prevailing chaos. 

Lastly, there were the _ revolutionary 
nationalists : those who saw the necessity for a 
strong and independent China, and who 
understood that only radical changes in the 
whole society and economy could bring it 
about. Their sentiments tended to be socialist 
and, when the war ended, they looked increas- 
ingly to the Communists for leadership. In its 
early days, the Chinese Communist Party had 
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seemed a mere creature of the Comintern, but 
by the middle 1930’s the repression of free 
thought by the Kuomintang, and its continual 
retreat in face of Japanese aggression, had 
begun to swing opinion in Communists’ favour, 
notably in the universities. The modern move- 
ment in the arts, it may be added, was over- 
whelmingly left-wing in its sympathies : most 
of the novelists, the dramatists, the painters and 
poets looked leftwards and almost from the be- 
ginning turned their backs on the Kuomintang. 
The conscience of the new China had slipped 
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away from the Kuomintang’s grasp practically 
as soon as it was taken up. One might almost 
add a sad retrospective footnote : for had the 
propagandists, who are now deployed in 
“containing Communism,” then been charged 
with the spreading of democratic socialism, 
China might have had a different future. 
Visitors such as Tawney, Bertrand Russell, and 
Toynbee were much admired. Shaw and the 
Webbs were esteemed. Laski meant more than 
Hardy or Bennett ; G. D. H. Cole was read, 
while Virginia Woolf or Somerset Maugham 
was ignored. 


Of course, these four groups represent an 
arbitrary division and a simplification of the 
Chinese scene. They do no more than suggest 
the tendencies in China at the time, from which 
the Kuomintang took its colouring. Thus, 
nationalism in China had not, and could not 
have, the precision that one enemy and one aim 
could give to the Congress Party in India. 
Many of the wealthier supporters of the Kuo- 
mintang were compromised by the property 
they owned in the foreign-ruled concessions. 
Add to this the strong influence of the oversea 
Chinese, which Sun Yat-sen’s foundations had 
given to the Kuomintang (and which it retains 
to this day), and it will be seen that the Kuo- 
mintang was from the start never homogeneous. 
When Sun died there, a struggle for power 
broke out among men wholly concerned with 
their own ambition. Wang Ching-wei was 
worsted and Chiang K’ai-shek came to the top. 

Two years after his rise to power, when his 
hold on the army and party was firm, Chiang 
turned upon the Communists, who had hitherto 
formed a part of his movement ; hundreds were 
shot in Shanghai and thousands elsewhere. 
The resulting split was not merely between 
Kuomintang and Communists ; Chiang’s in- 
trigues had also brought about a split between 
the right and left wings of the Kuomintang 
itself. Henceforward, the Kuomintang was to 
offer no forum for the left of any persuasion, 
and those who found themselves in the wilder- 
ness gradually drifted towards the Com- 
munists. Revolutionary nationalism was no 
longer a component part of either party or 
government, and no other parties were allowed. 
A pervasive secret police gave short shrift to 
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those with left-wing tendencies, and the roli- 
tically minded, who went to study abroad, 
either remained there or, if they returned 
home, forswore politics. 

Nevertheless, the Kuomintang had its early 
successes. Some nationalist demands were 
satisfied ; the western powers retreated at 
several points in face of better organization and 
discipline than they had met with before. This 
much could be exacted by the reactionary 
nationalism, which was the core of the Kuo- 
mintang. But it was not long before one of the 
main props of the party had become the forces 
of gangsterdom. Chiang K’ai-shek himself in 
his younger days, as a broker in Shanghai, had 
made his contacts with the secret societies. 
When he came to establish his power there in 
1927, it was to the wealthier bankers and 
capitalists that he looked for support, and to 
the strong-arm gangs of the Ching Pang (Green 
Society) for his security at the lower levels. 

The Kuomintang had its westernized 
exterior ; and this was essential if the foreign 
embassies, dallying in the cultivated charm of 
Peking, were to be attracted to the rifled ruins 
which were all Nanking had to offer. Nothing, 
indeed, could symbolize this marriage better 
than the union between Chiang K’ai-shek 
himself and Sung Mei-ling, whose elder sister, 
married to Sun Yat-sen, now presides as a vice- 
chairman of the Central Peoples Government 
in Peking. 


We must now turn back to the events which 
saw the Kuomintang’s rise and fall after its 
break with the Communists in 1927. Its armies 
were better trained, better fed and better paid ; 
with some of the opposition bought off, it was 
able to advance to the north and by 1928 claim 
a united China subject to its rule. But, in fact, 
its position was insecure. In 1930 the warlord 
General Feng Yu-hsiang defected, and the 
waverers elsewhere were many and never all 
brought under control. 

In 1931 a new enemy, always in the back- 
ground, came firmly on to the stage. With 
little opposition, Japan quickly absorbed 
Manchuria. In the following year, Japanese 
aggression in Shanghai was scarcely opposed 
by the Kuomintang leadership, though some 
of its armies put up a brave fight. Had the 
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CHIANG K’AI-SHEK 


Kuomintang at this time rallied the country 
against the Japanese, it might really have 
captured China’s nascent patriotism ; but in 
1933 and 1934 the Kuomintang armies were 
busily fighting the Communists. In 1935 the 
Ho-Umetsu agreement represented yet another 
concession to the Japanese. Even when Japanese 
aggression began in earnest, with the incident 
at the Marco Polo bridge in July 1937, it was 
nearly a year before the Chinese ambassador in 
Tokyo was recalled. 

Meanwhile, the Communists, harassed for 
four years in Kiangsi, set out upon the epic 
march which was to take them to the far north- 
west and eventually establish their capital in 
Yenan. In 1936 came that strange and 
peculiarly Chinese incident, when the armies 
of Chang Hsueh-liang, son of the Manchurian 
warlord Chang Tso-lin, turned on Chiang 
K’ai-shek and arrested him. After Communist 
intervention, he was released and an agreement 
reached whereby Kuomintang and Communist 
forces would cooperate in resisting Japanese 
aggression. 

The war years were to sharpen the conflicts 
that existed within the nationalist government. 


The forces of gangsterdom obtained even wider 
scope, and for all the halo that an admiring 
world bestowed upon the brave resistance of 
China, there was not much satisfaction for the 
wretched conscript peasants, roped together 
and driven like cattle to training centres, often 
dying en route. The slender hopes of change 
which remained in the party and government 
could hardly survive the quite ruthless sup- 
pression of all free thought. In the last years of 
the war, the intelligentsia were en masse 
deserting the Kuomintang. The young were 
beginning to flock to the expanding Communist 
base at Yenan. Immediately after the war, the 
Kuomintang began seriously to lose the support 
of even those better-off commercial classes in 
Shanghai and the bigger towns on whom it had 
previously been able to rely. For the carpet- 
baggers who descended from Chungking and 
Kunming could use the charge of “ collabora- 
tion ”’—the attitudes were borrowed from 
Europe though the situation was hardly 
comparable—or even practise outright con- 
fiscation to line their pockets. From 1946 
onwards, support for the Kuomintang was 4 
mark of nothing but self-interest. 
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Such a situation meant that only those who 
sought profit were willing to join the govern- 
ment. And thus the deterioration was con- 
stantly accelerated. Conversely, the Com- 
munists in the north increasingly became the 
focus for idealists. The Japanese war had 
emphasized the nationalist element in the 
Chinese Communist Party, and for over a 
decade it had maintained no serious contact 
with Moscow. Learning from its task of ruling 
peasants, an adaptable and experienced adminis- 
tration was emerging. It was not surprising 
that, when the Communists issued invitations to 
the Peoples Political Consultative Conference 
in Peking in September 1949, they were able to 
assemble—outside their own party and beyond 
the ranks of other professionals of the left—a 
genuine cross-section of all walks of life in China. 


It is tempting to draw some tentative con- 
clusions from this half century of change. One 
conclusion is that so well entrenched and iso- 
lated a society as the Chinese will not respond 
to half measures. Change must be determined, 
confident and thorough if it is to succeed at all. 
For years the Chinese had to wait before they 


were offered such a change. Secondly, tic 
closed circles of Chinese society—family, guild, 
village, district, province and the rest—could 
no longer suffice in a world that recognized 
other links. The West had exported the con- 
cept of nationhood ; Chinese patriotism was 
the only natural response. The late war did 
much to spread that concept, and the Chinese, 
perhaps, had some sense of shame in that the 
war was so largely won for them. The Com- 
munists, on the other hand, came out of the 
war with a record which seemed truly to reflect 
national patriotism. But deeper than any of 
these feelings was that which sprang from the 
intense and lasting unity of China ; an energy 
and resourcefulness which had lain fallow for a 
century and more, torn between an ineffective 
resistance and a half-hearted acceptance of the 
outside world. Only a government which 
could release this energy, which could assume 
the old pride in new forms and make its own 
mark in the world, could satisfy the Chinese. 
The price might be heavy, but the need was 
great. Today, China is coming to terms with 
itself. She may not easily or quickly come to 
terms with the world. 
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At the opening of the fourth century, 


Diocletian, “‘ the first sovereign who 
& 


> 


voluntarily resigned his power,” spent 


his last years in a huge fortified sea- 


side palace of his own construction. 


N THE EASTERN SHORES of the Adriatic, 
() it a labyrinth of bays and creeks that 

recalls the isles of Greece, stands the 
Dalmatian town of Split. Here, at the opening 
of the fourth century, the Emperor Diocletian, 
who was himself a Dalmatian, retired from 
twenty years’ rule over the Roman Empire and 
built himself a palace. Three hundred years 
later, after the break-up of the Empire, when 
the Slavonic tribes, thrusting slowly westward, 
reached the sea, the palace still remained. 
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Indestructible, with vast walls twenty-foot 
thick, it offered a refuge for the Latinized 
peoples of the adjacent town of Salona, and 
formed a bastion around which for nearly two 
hundred years the Slavonic tide ebbed and 
flowed long after it had swamped the rest of 
Dalmatia. 

During the Middle Ages, the population, 
which had originally been contained within 
the walls, increased and overflowed. Houses 
were built on the top of ramparts ; others 








The Palace, showing its division into quarters. 


clustered around the perimeter. In this way, 
within the confines of a single building, a town 
was gradually born. And it is this confused 
combination of palace, fortress and town, all 
clearly visible, that gives Split its fascination— 
especially at the present time, when as a result 
of the bombardments of 1941 new fragments 
of its past are daily being unearthed. 

It was in A.D. 283 that Diocletian, the 
commander of the Imperial Guard, was elected 
Emperor by the legions at Calcedon. For these 


A reconstruction 


king-makers, still debating the merits of two 
rival candidates, Diocletian and Aper, he had 
solved the problem in the Roman way. “ This 
man,” he said, pointing to Aper, “ is the mur- 
derer of the late Emperor, Numerian” ; and 
before anyone could dispute the fact, he had 
drawn his sword and buried it in his rival’s 
chest. Roman legionaries could hardly fail to 
applaud such a deed, and he was promptly 
chosen Numerian’s successor. Yet the more 
we examine Diocletian’s career, from thct 











moment until his famous abdication twenty-two 
years later—in Gibbon’s words, he was “ the 
first sovereign who voluntarily resigned his 
power ”—the more we feel that this act of 
violence was not really typical of him ; by far 
the greater part of his reign was marked by a 
tolerance and mercy rare in Roman annals.! 
After the murder of Aper, Diocletian was 
confronted with civil war against Numerian’s 
brother, Carinus, who had been proclaimed 
Emperor in Italy. When victory finally came 
to him in 285, he set an example by respecting 
the lives and fortunes of his enemies ; he 
remitted the usual punishments of death, exile 
and confiscation, and announced that, of all 
his predecessors, the one he hoped most to 
resemble was Marcus Aurelius, parentem potius 
quam dominum. At a time when the Empire 
seemed to be disintegrating, when barbarians 
were threatening the frontiers, and the internal 
stability of Rome (which a hundred years 
before had permitted the humane government 
of the Antonines) was no longer in existence, 
it is a remarkable tribute to Diocletian’s 
achievement that he should have succeeded in 
carrying over much of the clemency of the 
Empire’s Golden Age into an age of Blood and 
Iron. For fifty years of anarchy had preceded 
his election as Augustus. Frequent usurpers 
had tried their luck in the struggle for supreme 
power, and Aurelian (under whom Diocletian 
had served) had built his famous wall round 
Rome, which, for the first time since Hannibal, 
feared barbarian invasion. The Empire had 
grown so vast that no single man could control 
it. The Emperor had to be everywhere at 
once ; for the victory, hundreds of miles from 
home, of one of his Generals, while it repelled 
an external enemy, often created a more 
dangerous foe within the Empire itself. 
Diocletian’s first task, therefore, was to 
strengthen the Emperor’s position and 
authority. He did so in two ways. “ Ostenta- 
tion,” says Gibbon, “ was the first principle of 
his system. The second was division.” By 
** ostentation,’ Gibbon referred to the new 
cult of the Emperor, which Diocletian had 
instituted less from personal vanity than for 


1 The persecution of Christians towards the end 
of his reign was instigated by Diocletian’s co-Caesar, 
Galerius. 









the sake of creating political unity. Havig 
formed a just estimate, both of himself and ¢ 
mankind, he knew that a deliberate enhanc 
ment of his imperial splendour would impreg 
the multitude. Like the modesty affected by 
the first Augustus—when political condition 
demanded modesty—the pomp and circum4§ 
stance maintained by Diocletian were cake 
culated to satisfy the prevailing need. Ip 
Augustus’s time, the princes of Rome had’ 
mixed in almost familiar fashion with their” 
fellow citizens, saluted by them with no mor 
than the respect usually paid to Senators, 
Their only distinction in dress was the robe aq 
purple—while the Senators wore one of white, 
streaked with purple stripes. Diocletian, who) 
knew the customs of the East, where he had 
long campaigned, placed a crown of pearls. 
upon his head, wore sumptuous robes of silk, | 
and shoes studded with precious gems. Access = 
to his person was made increasingly difficult 57 
and when, after passing a host of domestic” 
officers, a subject was admitted to the palace, 7 
he had to fall prostrate on the ground and? 
adore his master in the Oriental fashion. If) 
the aim of Augustus was to disguise, the aim” 
of Diocletian was to display, the power of the” 
Roman Empire. 4 

His second innovation, the division of the 
Empire into four parts, presided over by 47 
co-Augustus and two assistant Czsars, was 
a more important step, since from it dates the 
beginnings of the political and ecclesiastical 
cleavage between Byzantium and Rome. 
Diocletian’s co-Augustus, Maximian, enjoyed 
equal rank with himself, and was in charge of 
the West with his seat at Milan, while the 
Senior Emperor set up his capital at Nicomedia, 
in Asia Minor. The two Czsars were sub- 
ordinates, concerned more with military than 
administrative matters ; but it was expected 
that they would eventually rise to supreme 
power. In this way, Diocletian believed, the 
succession would be provided for, and a 
repetition of the internecine wars of the last 
fifty years avoided. Thanks largely to his own 
dominating personality, this system worked 
reasonably well during Diocletian’s lifetime. 
His abdication was followed by eighteen years 
of civil strife ; and at one point, in A.D. 308, 
no less than six Emperors were contending for 
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** All the spaciousness of a civic forum” 


: the Peristyle of the Palace at Split, 


as seen in the eighteenth century 


power. It was not until Constantine, who was 
one of them, and a son of the Cesar Constantius 
Chlorus, had eliminated all the others, that in 
A.D. 324, thirty-seven years after Diocletian had 
divided the Empire, the Roman world was 
again united under the authority of one man. 
But the division between the Eastern and 
Western Empires had become permanent. Five 
years later, Constantine founded Constantinople. 

At first sight, it may appear that Dio- 
cletian’s policies were a failure. His many 
reforms and innovations—military, fiscal, social 
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and economic—like his theory of ostentation 
and division—were only temporarily effective. 


And his eventual successor, Constantine, 
openly announced and put into practice his 
intention of returning to the simplicity of the 
early Cesars. But in one respect, more than 
any other Roman Emperor, Diocletian had 
changed the Roman world. Perhaps it is 
appropriate that the Emperor who was to 
abdicate to a place of retirement so far from 
Rome should be responsible for the eclipse 
of Rome as the principal city of the Empire, 
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Looking through the Peristyle 


and for the debasement of her Senate. Dio- 
cletian and his co-Augustus, Maximian, were 
the first Roman princes who chose, in time of 
peace, to live in the provinces. Such was 
Diocletian’s distrust of the capital that it is 
doubtful whether he had ever visited the city 
before the twentieth year of his reign, when he 
celebrated a triumph there. His arrival on 
that occasion, signalled by the coarse jests of 
the Roman populace, exercising their im- 
memorial right to ribald criticism of the 
Emperor in their celebrated fescennine verses, 
so disgusted him that he quitted the city fifteen 
days before he was due to appear in the Senate 


to have his triumph publicly acclaimed. By 
transferring his Capitol to Nicomedia, he 
deliberately reduced the Senate’s influence 
and importance. In Gibbon’s words, “ the 
Senate of Rome, losing all connection with the 
Imperial Court, was left a venerable but useless 
monument of antiquity on the Capitoline hill.” 
Soon Nicomedia, embellished with all the 
wealth and skill at Diocletian’s disposal in the 
East, acquired an architectural magnificence 
inferior only to that of Alexandria, Antioch or 
Rome herself. It was in this capital, on the 
18th June, A.D. 304, that he made his famous 
announcement of abdication, and turned his 
eyes and interest towards the small Dalmatian 
peninsula called Aspalatos, later to be known 
as the Palace, and today the town, of Split. 

Diocletian chose Split as the site of his 
palace because he had been born nearby at 
Salona. He was the son of Illyrian peasants, 
and proud of his stock—hence his famous reply 
to the Romans, who asked him some years 
later to re-assume the purple: “ If you only 
saw the cabbages planted by my own hand, 
you would never make such a foolish sug- 
gestion.” Incidentally, the tradition of the 
imperial cabbage still survives in Split : one of 
its most famous dishes is sarma or choux farcis. 

The best description of the site of his palace 
is given by an eighteenth-century tourist, the 
architect Robert Adam, in his book The Ruins 
of Dtocletian’s Palace at Split. “‘ The soil here 
is dry and fertile,” he writes, ‘“‘ the air pure 
and wholesome, and although extremely hot 
during the summer months, this country 
seldom feels those sultry and noxious winds 
to which the coast of Istria and some parts of 
Italy are exposed. Towards the west lies the 
fertile shore that stretches along the Adriatic, 
in which a number of small islands are scattered, 
in such a manner as to give this part of the sea 
the appearance of a great lake. Towards the 
north, the view is terminated by high and 
irregular mountains situated at a proper 
distance, in many places covered with villages, 
woods and vineyards.” 

The palace, which must rank with Hadrian’s 
Villa near Rome, Versailles, and the Escurial, 
as one of the greatest built by a monarch, has 
been described by Freeman as “the vastest 
and noblest dwelling that ever rose at the 
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“Only a solitary sphinx . . . suggests Diocletian’s 
oriental tastes ”’ 


bidding of a single man.” It covered an area 
of approximately ten English acres, and was 
constructed of freestone from the neighbouring 
quarries of Tran, little inferior to marble itself. 
As a retired sovereign, Diocletian wanted a 
luxurious villa with a portico commanding 
a view of the sea, a peristyle, a mausoleum 
and all the other attributes of Imperial 
pomp—a testimony, as was Hadrian’s Villa, to 
his oriental tastes. As a retired general, 
however, aware of the weakness of the Empire 
and of the proximity of the barbarians, he was 
careful that it should also have the shape and 
solidity of a Roman camp, reinforced by sixteen 
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Split from the South : 
and town 


the palace 


massive towers. Hadrian’s Villa was the 
caprice of a prince of liberal tastes, able to 
build as he wished in security, without walls or 
moat, after five decades of Pax Romana. 
Diocletian’s palace, on the other hand, is the 
fortress of a Dictator, strategically poised on a 
peninsula, defended by the sea on one side 
and by cyclopean masonry on the other. It is 
remarkable, therefore, to find, within the vast 
walls of this fortress, not only the elegant 
architecture of the Roman decadence, but the 
cupolas, mosaics and sphinxes of Antioch and 
Philippopolis. Erected during an age when 
classical art was in decline, it shows the 
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influences of the East—of Egypt, Syria and 
the Mithraic religions—which were beginning 
to make themselves felt in Roman art and 
architecture. Thus, at the confines of the 
Latin and Oriental worlds, this palace re- 
presents the transition period between two 
epochs of art, the Roman and the Byzantine. 

If the East was apparent in much of the 
architecture, the general layout possessed a 
classic simplicity. It was quadrangular, with 
two transverse streets dividing it symmetrically 
into four quarters. In the two quarters near 
the sea were the Emperor’s private apartments 
and those of his family and guests ; and the 
facade was surmounted by a great loggia, 
the Crypto-porticus, over five hundred feet 
long, its gallery provided with thick curtains to 
shield it from the sun and wind, in which the 
old and suspicious Emperor used to walk for 
hours, staring out across the Adriatic. In 
the other two quarters to the north were the 
guards, attendants, slaves, stores and stables. 





The Crypto-porticus, the ex-Emperor’s ambulatory. 
From a drawing by Robert Adam of 1765 


A street, east and west, thus divided patrician 
from plebeian. Only near the centre was 
the symmetry broken, where the peristyle, 
the mausoleum and the atrium rise, the 
religious or spiritual centre, fortunately better 
preserved today than any other part of the 


palace. For almost all the other Imperial 
buildings have disappeared in the course of 
centuries, replaced by medieval or modern 
houses, separated by the narrow, gloomy calles 
of Venetian times. 

But, on emerging from these twisting calles, 
a magnificent spectacle still meets the eye 
before the peristyle. The Roman columns and 
masonry arise with all the spaciousness of a 
civic forum. Only a solitary Egyptian sphinx, 
keeping guard in the first bay of the peristyle, 
remains to suggest Diocletian’s Oriental tastes. 
In this open space, now a busy thoroughfare, 
full of street-sellers and all the other denizens 
of the Mediterranean piazza, we are in the 
presence of something which, as Freeman says, 


















“ marks the greatest of all epochs in the history 
of building, and shows us the beginnings of all 
later forms of arched architecture, Romanesque, 
Gothic, or any other.” Here, for the first time 
in history, Diocletian’s architect breaks with the 
trabeat, or flat lintel, and gives us the free arch. 
Thus, athousand years before the erection of the 
Gothic cathedrals of northern Europe, what we 
now call the Gothic arch had already begun. 
Only the long sleep of the Dark Ages, about to 
descend upon Illyria as upon the rest of Europe, 
has made us forget that the peristyle of Split is 
not the remote ancestor, but the actual parent, 
of Chartres and Ely and Vézélay. 

But it was not until after Wincklemann 
that such classical remains were considered 
noteworthy ; then they began to exert an 
important influence on _ eighteenth-century 


architecture. Among travellers and students 


who visited the peristyle was Robert Adam ; 
and Adam’s monumental work still remains 
the best account of Diocletian’s Palace. He 
spent the summer months of 1765 in Split— 
with a good deal of perseverance and courage ; 
for there was no original plan to work on, and 
he often found it necessary to trace the old 
walls through modern buildings, hindered too 
by the suspicions of both the inhabitants and 
the Venetian officials, who at one point took 
him for a foreign spy. But he worked on, with 
the result that some of our best Georgian 
architecture in England was inspired by his 
drawings. When we look at the east facade at 
Fitzroy Square, or a doorway in Portland 
Place, or the terrace of the Adelphi, or the host 
of their descendants, we are looking at a 
reflection of Roman Dalmatia. The whole 
of English, and to a lesser extent French, 
architecture was to be influenced by Adam’s 
vision of Split, as he imagined it in Diocletian’s 
day. 

The immediate result, however, was a book 
of illustrations all of which, as well as being 
architecturally accurate, are excellent examples 
of the romantic notion that an artist should 
be quite subjective when looking at a landscape. 
Monstrously and improbably, the mountains of 
Dalmatia loom behind. Vegetation advances 
and recedes from a bucolic background, en- 
gulfing and decorating the Roman cupolas and 
capitals with festoons and garlands. Picturesque 








yokels and contemporary dilettanti, with ladies 
on their arms, ornament the foreground ; while 
in some of the drawings we see Adam himself, 
with his French assistant Clerisseau, sketching 
away in their dashing tricornes and redingotes, 
very much, as Miss Rebecca West has pointed 
out, like the two elegant young officers in 
Cosi fan tutte. 

To the eighteenth century, already accus- 
tomed by Piranesi’s work to the beauty of 
classical remains in Italy, but hardly aware of 
the land we now call Yugoslavia, these drawings 
were a revelation. A number of archzologists, 
among them Niemann, visited Split and made 
further discoveries. With typical German 
thoroughness, Niemann groped his way, clad 
in a rubber suit, through the sewers beneath 
the palace, then filled with rubbish of fifteen 
centuries, and wrote an account of his night- 
mare journey. But it was in our own times, 
during the last war, that the most important 
discoveries of all were made, and then by mere 
accident. On the 28th April, 1941, Split was 
heavily bombarded from the air by the Italians. 
A bomb fell near a rather unimposing wall, 
erected, it was generally supposed, by the 
Venetians in the sixteenth century; it de- 
molished the top, revealing behind it an 
unsuspected gateway with arches, cornices and 
niches, in the style of the late Roman Empire. 
This was the Porta Argentea, one of the most 
important gateways to the east, by which 
Diocletian must have left his palace when he 
wanted to visit the hinterland of Dalmatia. 
After the war, the present Yugoslav govern- 
ment undertook its complete unmasking ; and, 
since 1946, it has stood, in all its ancient 
splendour—unknown, undrawn, undreamed-of 
by Robert Adam. Standing outside in the 
Market Place today, a traveller views the Silver 
Gate as Diocletian must have seen it, returning 
from a visit to Salona, its niches illuminated by 
sunshine, the arches once again filled with the 
blue of a Mediterranean sky. 

Three other details were also revealed ; for 
the bombs fell in many parts of the palace, 
giving the government the opportunity, on the 
excuse of reconstruction, to unmask more of 
the past—walls, buildings and temples, all 
obscured by shops or small houses. It has 
required a dictator to expel their inhabitants, 





whose cry of “ Ancient Lights ” had deterred 
former governments. In many instances, 
hardship has been caused ; for the palace is 
like some ancient hulk, on which the barnacles 
of ages had agglomerated, each with its own 
layer of crustaceous life. Arguments had been 
going on and on—for instance, about the line 
of small heterogeneous shops and stalls which 
lean against the beautiful southern facade, 
beneath the great gallery overlooking the sea 
where Diocletian was accustomed to walk. 
They are now being pulled down ; and, in the 


process, a small fifteenth-century chapel to 
Saint Euphemia has been discovered. To the 
north, a similar row of shops had just been 
demolished ; and four metres of earth have 
been lifted, to restore the Porta Aurea to its 
original dimensions. Within another five years, 
if the ambitious plans of the government are 
carried out, we shall see Diocletian’s Palace 
restored in fact, as it was once re-created in 
Robert Adam’s fancy. Aerial bombardment, 
for the first time, has helped the historian and 
the archaeologist. 





** Ostentation was the first principle of his system ”’ 
A Coin of Diocletian, Emperor 283-305 
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The gateway of Ripley Castle, home of the Inglebys 


By JOHN IZON 


N THE GATHERING DUSK of an October after- very good idea of what was in the wind ; and 
| noon in 1605, Sir John Yorke of Nidderdale, _it is likely that their masters and betters knew 

coming up the near bank of the river Nidd _—_a great deal more of its inner secrets than they 
at the end of a day’s fowling and meeting his _—_ ever dared afterwards admit. Six weeks before, 
kinsman Sir William Ingleby on the other, they the dale had been alive with whispers and 
both, as they approached a woodside over- rumours of mysterious comings and goings. 
hanging the river, “in rejoicing manner, in Sir William Ingleby’s nephews, Robert and 
respect of some strange action that presently Thomas Winter, had appeared unexpectedly 
would ensue,” shot off the guns one after the overnight and had stayed with their uncle at 
other, “to the great astonishment ”—and no Ripley Castle, where they were joined on 
little curiosity—of all the neighbours. Few September 15th by their cousins, Mr. Chris- 
of the hill-people, the shepherds and farmers —_ topher Wright and his brother, riding over from 
of the cragsides, can have had the remotest Ripon, and all together attended what seems 
suspicion of what this “ strange action” might to have been a banquet in the High Lodge in 
be ; but some, more intimately connected with Ripley Park, presided over by Lady Ingleby, 
Sir John and Sir William, appear to have hada =a notorious papist and daughter of the late 
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Fountains Hall, raised by Sir Stephen Proctor on the spoils of the former Abbey 


rebel Earl of Westmorland. “Be of good 
comfort,” Sir John’s younger brother, Richard 
Yorke, was overheard saying to one of the party. 
“We shall have a merry world one of these 
days. A good horse, a sword and a dagger will 
be worth {100 a year in land !” 

Something was stirring in the houses of the 
Yorkes and Inglebys. Desperately as they felt 
the need for some sweeping measure of relief 
for their harried and hunted fellow Romanists, 
in the circle of those closely related and secret 
or declared Catholic families of the North and 
West Riding, there was at that time an even 
more urgent consideration ; how to bring about, 
by fair means or foul, the liquidation of their 
near neighbour, the arch-persecutor Sir 
Stephen Proctor of Fountains Abbey ; for 
“‘ except some course be taken to get him dis- 
graced, or otherwise made away with,” the 
poor Catholics their kinsmen and friends, they 
were convinced, “ would be utterly undone.” 
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They could nowhere be quiet for him, still less 
be permitted to enjoy the liberty of their con- 
sciences. He headed every commission in the 
North for the search and arrest of hidden 
recusants and seminary priests. They had had 
good reason to hate him in the past, and were 
to have better cause still to hate and fear him 
in the immediate future. On the morning of 
the fifth of November, a few hours after the 
arrest of Guy Fawkes in the cellars under the 
Parliament House, Sir Stephen Proctor, busy 
raiding, among other places that morning, the 
Sign of the Duck by St. Clement’s in the 
Strand, had the good luck to hit on the lodging 
and travelling-trunk of Robert Winter, one of 
the leading conspirators, containing vital papers 
and letters throwing a flood of light on the 
movements of the confederates in the North— 
papers and letters of which today, however, 
there is apparently not a trace. 

Back into Yorkshire came Proctor armed 
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with a warrant to scour every inch of the 
country round Nidderdale : and not only to 
search, but take examinations as well and 
depositions about “the late concourse and 
meetings of Sir William Ingleby, Sir John 
Yorke and others with the Winters and Wrights, 
principal agents in that hellish act, and all of 
them uncles, nephews, brothers or cousins one 
to another.” Robert Winter was still on the run 
and expected to make for the Inglebys, his 
mother’s people, at Ripley Castle. But, besides 
the Winters and Wrights, it was now “ com- 
monly muttered ” that a much more dangerous 
fugitive, the celebrated Jesuit, Father John 
Gerard, was lying somewhere hidden in the 
neighbourhood. Proctor browbeat, cross- 
questioned and threatened the servants, tenants, 
even the workmen up in the lead-mines—every 
member of the Ingleby and Yorke households. 
He ransacked every corner of Ripley and Gow- 
thwaite Hall. He found nothing: hardly 
enough evidence on which to hang a fly, let 
alone justify another of his dreaded “ purges 
of the dale.” But the hunt was up, and as the 
tale of priests and others “ dangerous to the 
state,” smoked out of their hiding holes and 
handed over to the executioner’s knife at York, 
mounted and grew, a wave of revulsion swept 
the countryside against the pitiless author and 
instrument of the persecution. And “ such 
intestine and deadly hatred” seized the 
Inglebys and Yorkes that from that time 
onward they bent all their energies, said 
Proctor, to ruin and bring him into “ disgrace, 
obloquy and evil opinion of the King, Nobility 
and whole Commons of this land.” 

Desperate diseases called forth some very 
desperate remedies. Lady Yorke herself, 
according to one story, had had no scruples 
about hiring desperadoes to lie in wait more 
than once with a caliver under the hedge by 
the wayside for this slave who, she swore, had 
undone all the country. Half a dozen other 
attempts at least were alleged. Hired bravos, 
said Proctor, had tried to stab him down in 
broad daylight in the Strand. Ambushes had 
been laid for him time after time by his neigh- 
bour, Sir John Mallory, another Ingleby cousin, 
in Studley Park, near Ripon, where Mallory, 
he asserted, tried to decoy him one night into 
the forester’s lodge under pretext of taking a 








hidden Jesuit. Last and most fantastic charge 
of all, he accused Mallory of plotting with Sir 
William Ingleby and one Dugdale, a school- 
master, to take his life by sorcery and foretell 
his overthrow by conjurers, wizards and sooth- 
sayers. It certainly needed no conjurer to fore- 
tell that. A long bill of misdeeds and alleged 
crimes, much magnified and multiplied by the 
allegations of his many enemies, especially those 
in the North, brought him at last to his knees 
before the bar of the Commons on capital 
charges of extortion and embezzlement of 
Crown dues and levies. Fountains Hall, the 
elaborate pile he had raised on the spoils of the 
former Abbey, was dismantled and for sale. 
He owed the equivalent today of nearly 
£100,000, most of it spent, he said, on suits at 
law, defending his interests against Mallory 
and Ingleby. Then the whee] took another odd 
turn. The Lords threw out the bill of impeach- 
ment, acquitted him and vetoed all further 
action. He was free, and ripe for revenge. 

It was now, at this most unlucky of all 
moments, that one of his greatest enemies 
played right into his hands. Word reached 
Proctor in London from Mr. Stubbs, the parson 
of Pately Bridge, of strange goings-on in the 
dale during his absence—of the playing of a 
scandalous interlude eighteen months ago in 
Sir John Yorke’s house, in which many “ foul 
passages,” said Mr. Stubbs, had been inserted 
by the actors, “ to the vilifying of our religion 
and exalting of popery.” It was a heaven-sent 
opportunity, and Sir Stephen proceeded to 
make the most of it. The parson’s wife had a 
maid who was working then in the house and 
attended the performance, and this is what she 
said she saw. In February 1610, about Candle- 
mas eve, as the torches were alight and the 
hangings pulled very tightly across the windows 
in the gallery in Gowthwaite Hall, an excited 
audience of retainers and friends of the family 
poured in on the floor between the dais, where 
Lady Yorke sat with the children, and the rough 
stage set up at the other end of the room. In 
the hall below Sir John and the steward stood 
on guard checking over the arrivals. Then the 
great outer doors swung to, and the play began. 
Everyone there, from the first startling appari- 
tion of the Wild Man, “all in green, with a 
green garland about his head,” to the final 
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tableau of his miraculous metamorphosis into 
Saint Christopher, sat completely absorbed, as 
wonders followed fast on wonders in a bewilder- 
ing procession of monsters and hermits and 
howling realistic devils, “casting flashes of 


fire about them,” to the accompaniment of a 
barrage of blood-curdling noises-off from the 
effects man behind the traverse. 

The stage cleared. It was the end of the 
play, but not by a long way the end of the 
entertainment. Two of the players, after a 
lightning change of costume, took the boards 
again disguised as a priest and a clergyman of 
the Church of England and launched hammer 
and tongs into a heated mock theological dis- 
pute, at the end of which the priest—who, need- 
less to say, quickly floored his adversary— 


handed the parson over to the waiting horde of - 


devils to be popped, kicking and struggling, 
down through the trap into the gaping jaws of 
Hell-mouth, while flights of angels wafted his 
victorious adversary to the strains of celestial 
harmonies to heaven. The fun died down. 
The doors were unbarred, the audience quickly 
and quietly broke up, the players packed up 
their clothes. Before daybreak they were over 
the hills and far down the dale to their next 
place of call, flitting about the country from 
house to house, playing in the towns sometimes, 
but careful when they did to omit the after- 
piece, and somehow always evading the war- 
rants that came after them thick and fast from 
the angry magistrates. 

Now it seemed the game was up. The very 
mention of the word religion on the stage was 
at that time in the eyes of the law a capital 
offence ; and the charges against Sir John Yorke 
for allowing the performance in his house were 
in themselves sensational enough. The sequel, 
though, was to be more startling still. As the 
enquiries, pressed on relentlessly at Proctor’s 
instigation, got further under way, matters 
more grave began to leak out ; and on the 
anniversary of the Powder Plot, November 5th, 
I61I, a peremptory summons brought Sir 
William Ingleby along with the Yorkes before 
the Privy Council on a charge of high treason. 
That same night, as the Court gathered in 
Whitehall for the first command performance 
of “ The Winter’s Tale ” by the King’s players, 
these unfortunates found themselves under 
lock and key, the two knights in the Fleet 
prison, Lady Yorke in the Gatehouse at West- 
minster, awaiting further question, with the 
threat of the rack looming near. King James— 
who by this time had only to hear the word 


























“ gunpowder ” whispered to fall into a parox- 
ysm—was out of town at Newmarket, hunting 
the deer, when the news of what had just come 
to light reached him first through a letter from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Abbott. 
“We were ever persuaded,” he replied, “ that 
there were some other persons privy to the 
particularities of that Treason, besides those 
that have already been discovered to have been 
parties to it.” He agreed, and could not agree 
more with his Grace, that “ it deeply concerns 
Your Majesty and the State ” that this matter 
of the Inglebys and the Yorkes be sifted to the 
bottom. 

Sifted it was. From attic to cellar, Gow- 
thwaite Hall was completely combed, as more 
and more evidence came out of the secret 
visits to the house six years back in the autumn 
of 1605 of a certain “‘ Mr. Jarret.” Curious and 
suspicious details began to come to light— 
about his rations for instance : “‘ two poached 
eggs, and a dish of butter,” called for every day 
at the buttery-hatch and carried by one of the 
servants “up a little pair of stairs near the 
kitchen, through the brushing chamber, thence 
either to Sir John Yorke’s room or the garret 
at the top of the house.” Curious tales circu- 
lated about the arrival of a mysterious muffled 
stranger, greeted by Lady Yorke alone after 
twilight in the hall and spirited away to some 
hidden lair aloft : tales of ghostly encounters 
with the unknown in the dark on the stairs : 
Shadowy glimpses and descriptions of his 
swarthy complexion, stocky build and cheek- 
bones “‘ of an extraordinary bigness, standing 
out more than usual ”—all answering to a hair 
to the official description of Father Gerard 
circulating at the time of the hue-and-cry six 
years before. Then came the discovery of 
missals and vestments under a load of hay in a 
cow-byre, the unmasking of “secret, hollow 
and suspicious places ” and a dummy chimney, 
flanked by hidden cupboards, where at least 
ten men could be safe tucked away under the 
rafters. And as if this was not damning enough 
in itself, “‘ we have,” the Archbishop trium- 
phantly reported, “‘ this week new advertise- 
ments out of Yorkshire which give strength to 
the former examinations,” and at last “ give us 
light to the Powder Treason.” 

Stories and allegations poured out of secret 








By courtesy Sir Joslan Ingilby, Bart. 
SIR WILLIAM INGLEBY (1546-1613) 


meetings of Inglebys, Mallorys, Lascelles, 
Trappes, Bellinghams and other gentry of 
avowed or suspected Catholic leanings in the 
summer and autumn of 1605. Tales of muskets, 
pikes and armour smuggled out of Knares- 


borough Castle, of “ getting of great horses 
ready,” of conferences at Sir John Yorke’s 
and the saying of the Mass and prayers, offered 
in the house by the supposed Father Gerard 
for the success of some great enterprise then 
about to go forward. Grotesque nightmarish 
tales of the “‘ strange melancholy passions ” the 
servants at Gowthwaite fell into in the weeks 
following the discovery of the Plot, fighting at 
times “like bears or mastiff dogs, ready to tear out 
each other’s throats ” or “ sometimes in merry 
and singing humours ” or “ with their necks 
and heads twisted backwards and mouths awry 
as if bewitched or possessed” ; and it was 
Father Gerard himself who “ did cast the devils 
out of Baines, Fenton, Mrs Mawde and the 
rest.” 

Sir John and Sir William were in the toils. 
But all was not yet lost. They had one trump 
card left, and they played it for all they were 
worth. There was always their close family 
connection with the Howards, Lords North- 
ampton and Suffolk, to fall back on ; and how 
adroitly they made use of this powerful source 
of protection can be gathered from the Arch- 
bishop’s furious protesting letters to the King. 
“They whose consciences do tell them how 
far they are dipped in a horrible crime, labour 
by all the means man’s wit can afford to obscure 
the truth. But the sins of the Amorites are 
full,” thundered Dr. Abbott, “and God will 
have all out.” King James and everyone else 
knew perfectly well at whom this diatribe was 
aimed. Something more than a matter of priest- 
harbouring was at stake. The prosecution had 
begun to threaten one of the King’s dearest 
friends, Henry Howard, Earl of Northampton 
and Lord Privy Seal, who was himself sus- 
pected of strong Catholic sympathies : for, were 
it not for the countenancing of them by the 
Earl, said Proctor, “‘ the Powder Treason would 
long since have come out against Sir William 
Ingleby and the rest of that company.” Sir 
John Yorke’s unlucky Candlemas revels 
threatened to have shattering consequences 
of state. 

Then the tide turned in favour of the 
defence. A key witness retracted and accused 
Proctor of bribing him heavily to depose false 
evidence. This was the signal for a flood of 
other recantations and withdrawals. The case 





for the prosecution collapsed, and Northamp- 
ton fell tooth and nail on Proctor in the Star 
Chamber, swearing to have his enemy’s ears, 
The hearings dragged on for another twelve 
months, but the sting disappeared from the 
indictment. The King, terrified perhaps of 
what might otherwise come out against his old 
friend, probably intervened ; for an oddly 
ambiguous letter has survived in which he 
seems, writing to the Archbishop, to advise the 
easing off of the prosecution. Ingleby was the 
first to be set at liberty. Then the crushing 
fine imposed on Proctor for libelling the Earl 
was quashed, he and Ingleby both in the end 
getting off scot-free. The Yorkes, though, 
were not so lucky. 

The enquiries into the performance at Gow- 
thwaite went on. The players had long gone to 


-ground, back to their old trades of stitching 


and cobbling. One by one they were routed 
out and hauled up in front of the examiners, 
They denied everything to a man. They had 
never heard of the Play of St. Christopher. 
They only knew the plays in the printed play- 
books sent up from London—plays, they said, 
very surprisingly, like “ Pericles King of Tire” 
and “ King Lere.” They knew nothing about 
forbidden interpolations into the prompt 
copies. The evidence was too strong for them ; 
and, for permitting the play and popish inter- 
lude to be played in his house, Sir John was 
fined over £2,000 and treated with Lady Yorke 
to a year in the Tower. Stiff as it was, the 
sentence would have been infinitely more 
drastic if the main charges could have been 
pressed home and proved. One of them, at any 
rate, could never have been fairly substantiated. 
Father Gerard had been nowhere near York- 
shire but, as he revealed later in his auto- 
biography, safe stowed away in Northampton- 
shire. The charge of complicity is not so easily 
refuted. Allowing for all the tampering with 
and framing of witnesses that went on, it looks 
very much as if the more spectacular happen- 
ings in London and the Midlands have over- 
shadowed unduly the part played in the events 
of November 1605 by the Catholic North: that 
the Inglebys and Yorkes and their friends 
were in fact much more intimately mixed up 
in the Powder Plot than has been hitherto 
supposed. 
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The opening of the Canadian West 


HE CASUAL VISITOR TO one of the Hudson’s 

Bay Company’s larger stores in British 

Columbia is often interested in a mural 
painting over the main doorway. A large birch- 
bark canoe sweeps over boiling rapids between 
the almost cubistic crags of the Fraser Canyon ; 
the swarthy voyageurs are paddling feverishly 
to keep the craft from disaster. And, impassive 
in the midst of these bituminous shadows and 
dangers, sits an austere Scottish gentleman, 
decked out in a beaver hat of the best quality, 
a black frock coat, a white collar to his ears. 


He is Sir George Simpson, the Company’s 
Governor, passing in 1828 through his terri- 
tories beyond the Rockies, and the picture 
reminds one that barely a century ago this 
trading company wielded undisputed power, 
not only over the northern tundra of Canada, 
but also over the whole of that more temperate 
Pacific seaboard now comprising British 


Columbia and the American States of Washing- 
ton and Oregon. At their peak, its activities 
marched with those of the Russian American 
Company on the frontier of Alaska, probed 
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By courtesy Hudson's Bay Company 
SIR ALEXANDER MACKENZIE : 
reached the Arctic seas in 1789 





By courtesy Provincial Archives, Victoria, B.C. 


SIMON FRASER : 
beyond the Rockies in 1805 


southward to the outpost of Yerba Buena near 
the present site of San Francisco, and leapt 
over the Pacific to a fort on the Sandwich 
Islands which, had it been maintained, might 
have made Hawaii a British Dominion rather 
than the probable 49th American State. 


The whole great region of the Pacific North-_ 


west, from California round to the Aleutians, 
owed its first interest for eighteenth-century 
Europeans to its possibilities as an unexploited 
source of furs. And in its opening, though 
eventually the Hudson’s Bay Company played 
the greatest réle, this organization was a 
relatively late-comer. The possibilities of the 
area were first observed by the Russians who 
accompanied Vitus Bering on his last and fatal 
expedition in 1740 ; they discovered the now 
almost extinct sea-otter, and wintered in huts 
built from the frozen carcases of silver foxes, 
But, though by the 1760’s Russian traders were 
steadily moving along the Aleutians, the wealth 
of this region only became known to Western 
Europe after Cook’s Pacific expedition of 
1775-8. Landing among the Nootka Indians on 
Vancouver Island, Cook’s men had obtained an 
abundance of sea-otter skins for a few pieces of 
metal and some cheap trinkets. In Macao the 
furs were bought up eagerly by the Chinese, 
and the sailors were so anxious to return for 
more trading that they almost mutinied. 
Lieutenant King, who commanded the expedi- 
tion after Cook’s death in the Sandwich Islands, 
himself elaborated a plan for a fur trade to be 
operated under the auspices of the East India 
Company. But the explorers returned to an 
England at war with France and Spain, and 
not until 1784, after the Treaty of Versailles, 
was the official account of Cook’s Voyages 
released for publication. 

This book gave an enormous impetus to the 
opening of the North Pacific, and the years 
immediately following its publication saw 4 
whole fleet of maritime traders sailing to 
Nootka. The first was a Captain Hanna, who 
in 1785 sailed from China in a brig of 60 tons, 
with a crew of 30 men, and procured a cargo of 
furs which sold in Canton for twenty thousand 
dollars. His success started a succession of 
visitors to the coast and islands of what is now 
British Columbia : Portlock, Dixon, Barkley, 
Meares, most of their names are commemorated 
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in the natural features, the capes and inlets of 
this coast which they did much to explore, 
while Meares, by building a trading post on 
Nootka Sound, played a decisive part in estab- 
lishing the British claim to this part of the 
Pacific coast. 

Meanwhile, the rush of Anglo-Saxon traders 
to Vancouver Island had aroused the anxiety 
of the Spanish authorities in Mexico, who still 
laid clam to the whole west coast of the 
America, and in 1789 the Viceroy sent Estevan 
Martifiez to establish a prior right of occupancy, 
based partly on the Papal Bull of 1493, grant- 
ing to Spain the sovereignty of all lands dis- 
covered in the Western Ocean, and partly on 
the earlier voyages which Spanish navigators 
had made in this area. 

At Nootka, Martifiez built a fort, mounted 
cannon, and made a formal proclamation of 
annexation “‘ In the Name of The Holy Trinity, 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost, One True God 
in three Distinct Persons, who is the creative 
principle and creator of all things, without 
whom nothing good can be instituted, achieved 
or preserved.” After this pious declaration, 
the Spaniards proceeded to seize four small 
British ships and to arrest a certain Captain 
Colnett, who was sent a prisoner to Mexico. 
The Spanish government in Madrid, with a 
remarkable tactlessness, sent the British govern- 
ment its first official intimation of the seizure, 
with an accompanying request that British 
captains who might attempt to trade at Nootka 
should be punished by their own government. 
This was the beginning of the Nootka Sound 
Controversy, which has no place in this account 
except in so ‘ar as it resulted in a treaty that 
tacitly renounced the Spanish claim to exclusive 
sovereignty over the Northern Pacific, and thus 
opened the way for the empire of the fur traders 
to be established. 

This empire was consolidated not by the 
maritime traders but by their rivals, who were 
penetrating by land through the prairies of 
central Canada. In 1784 a group of Canadian 
traders, mainly of Scots birth or descent, had 
gathered to challenge the exclusive monopoly of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company by forming a 
second fur-trading enterprise, the North-west 
Company. The partners of the North-west 
Company were vigorous and aggressive men, 


and, leaving the older traders to their territories 
in Rupert’s Land, they set out on an energetic 
westward expansion, carried out by a group 
of comparatively young men — Alexander 
Mackenzie, Simon Fraser, David Thompson 
and others—who were as much interested in 
exploration as in the trade that might result 
therefrom. 

In 1789 Mackenzie had reached the Arctic 
seas by way of the river which still bears his 
name, and in 1793 he was the first European to 
cross the Canadian Rockies. On the western 
slope of these mountains, he met a party of 
Sekani Indians, who told him of the “ Stinking 
Lake,” a moon’s journey away ; Mackenzie 
followed their directions, and after passing 
through the territories of the primitive Carriers 
and crossing the Chilcotin plateau and the 
Coast Range (even today this is still regarded 
as a difficult expedition), he reached the Pacific 
in the land of the comparatively civilized Bella 
Coola, who lived in houses built of cedar boards, 
so neatly joined that at first sight they seemed 
of one piece. “‘ They were painted with hiero- 
glyphics and figures of different animals,” 
Mackenzie remarked, “and with a degree of 
correctness that was not to be expected in such 
an uncultivated people.” He was the first 
European to appreciate the remarkable plastic 
art of the Coast peoples, which Cook had 
merely found crude. Mackenzie reached the 
sea on July 22nd, 1793, only a few weeks after 
Captain Vancouver had passed the same spot 
in his naval survey of the Pacific coast. 

For more than a decade after Mackenzie’s 
journey, the country beyond the Rockies was 
left as an untouched reserve into which the 
North-west Company intended to expand when 
the time seemed ripe. It was Jefferson’s des- 
patch of the Lewis and Clark expedition to the 
Oregon Coast in 1804 that made them put this 
intention into operation, in the hope of fore- 
stalling American competition ; and in August, 
1805, Simon Fraser, one of the younger winter- 
ing partners, left Fort William and, before the 
winter set in, had founded Fort McLeod 
beyond the Rockies. This trading post, which 
still exists, was the first permanent white settle- 
ment in the area between California and Alaska. 
The next summer Fraser went on to Stuart 
Lake ; a Carrier tradition of his arrival there 
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By courtesy Provincial Archives, Victoria, B.C. 


Fort Victoria, on the southern tip of Vancouver Island, 1858 


tells how the Indians, seeing the voyageurs 
smoking, assumed that they were spirits in 
whom the crematory fires still burned, an 
illusion which did not go unexploited by the 
fur traders. In this area Fraser founded two 
more posts, and in 1807 he established Fort 
George on the site of the present city of Prince 
George. 

The new territory of the North-westers, 
which became known as New Caledonia, con- 
stituted roughly the northern half of British 
Columbia, and though in 1808 Simon Fraser 
made his voyage down the Fraser River, this 
rather inclement northland remained for some 
years the first part of the Northern Pacific 
hinterland to be settled. Indeed, to use the 
word settlement is perhaps an exaggeration in 
describing the activities of these early days, 
for the traders used their forts mainly as 
depots and for the most part lived off the land 
in much the same way as the primitive hunters 
with whom they traded. The officers were 
reasonably provided for, but the men had to 
accept an unhealthy diet of salmon, dried or 
fresh according to season, with an occasional 


roast dog as a special treat. In 1811, it is true, 
Daniel Harmon of Fort St. James noted in his 
diary the first instance of agriculture in the 
Pacific North-west : “ As the frost is now out 
of the ground, we have planted our potatoes, 
and sowed barley, turnips, etc., which are the 
first that we ever sowed on this west side of the 
mountains.” But, though an isolated trader 
might practise some meagre farming, and even 
try to convert the Indians to agriculture, few 
of the North-westers were inclined to follow 
his example, and basically the forts remained 
trading outposts in a relatively unchanged 
Indian society. 

Indeed, far from trying to change the 
Indians, on whose good will they relied for 
continued supplies of furs, the early traders 
tended themselves to go native. Many took 
Indian women, and only rarely did one of them 
—again the conscientious Daniel Harmon 
comes to mind—feel inclined to take his back- 
woods wife to the East and marry her formally. 
Often the adaptation to Indian life took on even 
more radical forms. Father Morice, the mis- 
sionary historian of British Columbia, states 
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emphatically : “ Instead of lifting the lower 
race up to the standard of Christianized 
Europeans, the latter, in too many cases, 
stooped to the level of the savages they had 
come to as the representatives of a wonderful 
civilization.” Morice, in his list of backslidings, 
included “‘ gambling, Indian fashion dancing, 
face-painting, potlatching or heathen feasting 
... May, in two cases at least, even polygamy.” 

No doubt the traders found that a certain 
willingness to participate in native ways was 
good for trade. But this excuse can hardly 
apply to one far graver accusation which can be 
brought, not only against the North-westers, 
but also against all the traders who competed 
with or succeeded them until the final end of 
the fur empires in the 1850’s. Throughout this 
period the only law which the traders observed 
in their relationship with the Indians was the 
lex talionis, the practice of murder—or often 
murders—tor murder, without any recourse to 
judiciary procedure. Not a single case was tried 
by a Hudson’s Bay officer or sent to the Eastern 
courts ; instead, any offence was immediately 
avenged with blood, frequently that of the 
innocent, while the North-westers were even 
responsible for the introduction of the practice 
of scalping, hitherto unknown to the western 
tribes. In general, taking into account this 
encouragement of indiscriminate violence and 
also the deliberate inculcation of alcoholism, 
there seems little doubt that the effect of the 
fur trade, at least on the life of the interior 
tribes, was wholly detrimental. The coastal 
tribes, more advanced and better organized, 
put up a longer resistance to degeneration. 

Six years after Fraser founded Fort McLeod, 
the anticipated American competition became 
a reality when the New York fur tycoon, John 
Jacob Astor, decided to spread his activities to 
the Pacific coast. In 1811 Astor despatched a 
twofold expedition towards the mouth of the 
Columbia ; an overland party went across the 
prairies, and Lieutenant Jonathan Thorne, a 
U.S. Navy officer on leave of absence (this 
quasi-official participation in the expedition is 
hot without significance in view of the later 
development of the Oregon Boundary Dispute), 
commanded the sea expedition around the 
Horn. The North-west Company knew that 
if the American Fur Company seized the 


mouth of the Columbia they would gain virtual 
control of its vast watershed, and David 
Thompson was accordingly sent to establish a 
prior claim. He was besieged in the Rockies 
by the Piegans, and it was Thorne who won 
the three-cornered race, crossing the bar of the 
Columbia estuary on March 25th, 1811, and 
immediately building a fort called, in honour of 
the tycoon, Astoria. Thompson, having per- 
formed the first navigation of the Columbia, 
arrived in July. He impressed the Astorians 
by his scientific attitude. “‘ Mr. Thompson... 
travelled more like a geographer than a fur 
trader,” said one of them. “ He was provided 
with a sextant, chronometer and barometer, 
and during a week’s sojourn, which he made at 
our place, had an opportunity to make several 
astronomical observations.” 

The American traders quickly followed up 
their advantage. By the autumn of 1811 they 
had pushed on to the Thompson River, where 
a fort was established at Kamloops early in 
1812. Throughout this marginal country the 
rival companies established posts near to each 
other, and carried on a bitter competition for 
the Indian trade. Alexander Ross, who visited 
Fort Spokane in 1812, remarked that : “ Each 
party had its manoeuvring scouts in all direc- 
tions, watching the motions of the Indians, and 
laying plots and plans to entrap or foil each 
other. He that got most skins, never minding : 
the cost or the crime, was the cleverest fellow ; 
and under such tutors the Indians were apt 
disciples.” 

But Astor’s enterprise was unfortunate from 
the beginning ; its ships were wrecked, its 
overland parties encountered difficulty, the 
affairs of the forts were mismanaged. The out- 
break of war between Britain and the United 
States in 1812 was the crowning disaster. The 
British warship Raccoon was despatched to 
capture Astoria, but, contrary to a popular mis- 
conception, it did not do so, since Astor’s agents 
had already sold out to the North-westers. For 
the next decade the Canadian company was 
supreme west of the Rockies. 

Later in the same decade open conflict broke 
out in central Canada between the North-west 
traders and the Hudson’s Bay agents. The two 
companies had long been competing in the 
same areas of what are now Manitoba and 
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By courtesy Provincial Archives, Victoria, B.C. 


Nanaimo in 1859, when the Hudson’s Bay Company was still operating its coal-mines 


Saskatchewan, and their mutual hostility had 
gone so far that in 1816 a force of North-westers 
. marched on the Red River Settlement and shot 
Governor Semple of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. In retaliation, the Earl of Selkirk 
captured Fort William. There followed a 
guerrilla warfare of accusations and counter- 
accusations, until the reports of the situation 
that reached England aroused the demand for a 
parliamentary enquiry. 

Whatever their internecine feuds, the fur 
traders were still ready to unite in defence of 
their common interests, and in 1821, to avoid 
an investigation, the two companies agreed to 
merge. The North-west Company was 
absorbed into the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
and the new body, by means of a charter grant- 
ing it exclusive rights to the Indian trade, gained 
virtual domination over a vast area containing 
the whole of central, western and northern 
Canada, as well as a large north-western corner 
of what is now United States territory. 

Dr. John McLoughlin, an old North-wester 


of impressive appearance whom the Indians 
called The White Eagle, was placed in charge of 
affairs west of the Rockies, and it is from his 
time that the settlement, as distinct from the 
exploitation, of the Pacific North-west begins. 
McLoughlin was a capable trader, and under 
his administration the Company reached its 
greatest westward expansion. But he also fore- 
saw the time when the fur trade would be 
exhausted, and in the fertile valley of the 
Columbia he embarked on the first large-scale 
agriculture west of the prairies. A visitor to 
Fort Vancouver in the 1830’s described a farm 
of 3,000 acres, which fed flour-mills whose 
produce not only supplied the Hudson’s Bay 
forts but was also exported to the Russians in 
Alaska. There were sawmills as well, and 
McLoughlin seems to have established the first 
commercial logging project of this great timber- 
producing area, for the sawn timbers were 
sold in the Sandwich Islands, and the proceeds 
of their sale amounted to almost a tenth of the 
Company’s income in the Columbian district. 
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McLoughlin, furthermore, encouraged the 
Indians to practise farming, and, when the 
immigrants began to arrive over the Oregon 
Trail in the early Forties, his benevolence over- 
came his loyalty towards the Company. For 
these settlers whom McLoughlin assisted were 
the advance guard of the great American cam- 
paigns for the seizure of the Oregon Territory, 
which ended in 1846 with the establishment of 
the 49th parallel as the boundary between 
British and American territory and the end of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s control of 
Oregon. 

This eventuality had been foreseen ; a new 
headquarters had already been established at 
Fort Victoria (the nucleus of the present city 
of Victoria) on the southern tip of Vancouver 
Island. Here, after the treaty, the direction of 
trading west of the Rockies was transferred. 
McLoughlin left the Company and stayed to 
play a leading and disillusioning part in the 
organization of Oregon. His place was taken 
by James Douglas, a ruthless and arrogant man 
who identified his aims with the Company’s 
in a way that admitted no benevolent deviations 
such as had mitigated his predecessor’s exploi- 
tative activities as a fur trader. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company had no sooner 
withdrawn north of the 49th parallel than they 
began to consider means of assuring that their 
interests in the vast territories that remained 
would not be endangered by a further un- 
regulated influx of settlers. In September, 
1846, Governor Pelly addressed a note to the 
Colonial Secretary, Earl Grey, “‘ with a view 
to ascertaining the intentions of Her Majesty’s 
Government as to the acquisition of Lands or 
Formation of Settlements to the North of 
Latitude Forty-nine.” That he was aiming at a 
power far more absolute than that conferred 
by the existing trading monopoly was shown 
by a further letter in the following March, in 
which Pelly said : “‘ If Her Majesty’s minister 
should be of opinion that the territory in ques- 
tion would be more conveniently governed and 
colonized (as far as may be practicable) through 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, the Company 
are willing to undertake it, and will be ready to 
receive a grant of all territories belonging to the 
Crown, which are situated north and west of 
Rupert’s Land.” 





Such a bid, for a monopoly of colonization 
over an area almost equal to the present United 
States, was more than the most sympathetic 
politician dared submit to public opinion, and, 
recognizing that they had over-reached them- 
selves, the Company asked for the territory 
west of the Rockies, adding haughtily that they 
would decline any grant involving payment. 
Finally, the concession was limited to Van- 
couver Island, and even this aroused opposition 
on the part of Gladstone, who was supported 
by a very widespread public opinion. Never- 
theless, the grant was awarded, and the 
Company, with complete control of Vancouver 
Island and exclusive trading privileges as far 
as the boundaries of Upper Canada (now 
Ontario), occupied what certainly appeared at 
the time an unassailable position in the British 
territories beyond the Rockies. 

The only limiting factor was the appoint- 
ment of an independent Governor of Van- 
couver Island. The Company had pressed the 
claims of their own Chief Factor, James 
Douglas, but the Colonial Secretary felt obliged 
by the strength of the opposition to appoint a 
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former West Indian official, Richard Blanshard. 
The Hudson’s Bay officers immediately boy- 
cotted him ; they delayed providing housing or 
office accommodation, they charged him 300 
per cent above cost price for his supplies ; they 
gave him no assistance in his public functions, 
and deliberately withheld important informa- 
tion. Blanshard found his task impossible, and 
resigned in 1851. The only people who regret- 
ted his departure were the independent 
colonists who, in a memorial protesting against 
the appointment of Douglas, the Chief Factor, 


as the new Governor, gave a surprisingly 
accurate estimate of the situation. 

“The Hudson’s Bay Company being, as it 
is, a great trading body, must necessarily have 
interests clashing with those of independent 
colonists. Most matters of a political nature wil] 
cause a contest between the agents of the 
Company and the colonists. Many matters ofa 
judicial nature also will undoubtedly arise in 
which the Colonists and the Company (or its 
servants) will be contending parties, or the 
upper servants and the lower servants of the 
Company will be arrayed against each other, 
We beg to express in the most emphatical and 
plainest manner, our assurance that impartial 
decisions cannot be expected from a Governor, 
who is not only a member of the Company, 
sharing its profits—his share of such profits 
rising and falling as they rise and fall—but is 
also charged as their chief agent with the sole 
representation of their trading interests on this 
island and the adjacent coasts.” 

The settlers’ protest was unavailing, but 
prophetic. The running feud between them 
and Douglas continued throughout his adminis- 
tration, while the Governor’s actions certainly 
showed a perpetual desire to safeguard Hudson’s 
Bay interests. He appointed his brother-in-law, 
David * Cameron, a clerk in the Company's 
Nanaimo coal mines with no legal experience, 
Judge of the Supreme Court. When Henry 
Labouchere, then Colonial Secretary, instructed 
him in 1856 to call a legislative assembly, 
Douglas agreed with reluctance, and so res- 
tricted the property qualifications that it was 
hard to find men who could sit as represen- 
tatives. And, when the Assembly met, he 
insisted on standing, so far as financial matters 
were concerned, on the letter of the Company’s 
grant. All revenues from land sales and coal 
and timber royalties were disposed of by the 
Company as they saw fit ; only the fees from 
licensed public houses were adjudged to come 
within the province of the legislators | At the 
same time, in his alter ego as Chief Factor, 
Douglas did nothing to aid the settlers, who 
were obliged to sell their produce to the 
Company at buyer’s prices, but at the same 
time were charged four times the London cost 
for anything they bought. In view of such facts, 
it was not surprising that the parliamentary 
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committee which met in 1857 to consider the 
situation on Vancouver Island, and in which 
Gladstone took a leading part, should decide 
that the interests of the Company interfered 
with the possibilities of representative institu- 
tions and recommend the termination of the 
grant in 1859. 

This still left the Company with the Indian 
tradirg monopoly, and virtual control of the 
mainland. By 1858, however, other circum- 
stances precipitated the rapid end of the fur 
empire that had governed that territory for 
almost sixty years. During 1855 gold was dis- 
covered on the Columbia, and a little later on 
the Thompson. At first it was mined in small 
quantities by the Company’s servants, in a 
primitive manner, which is illustrated by the 
request from one of the traders for iron spoons 
to dig the nuggets out of the crevices in the 
rocks. But by 1857 the first adventurers 
appeared from California, and by the summer 
of 1858 the news of the Fraser Valley diggings 
created a stampede from San Francisco. During 
that season nearly thirty thousand miners 
hurried up the coast, pitched their tents 
around the fort at Victoria, and sailed up the 
Fraser in any vessel that seemed likely to stay 
afloat. Such an influx of Europeans and 
Americans altered the whole situation on the 
mainland, and Douglas realized that he must 
act drastically and quickly to preserve the 
Company’s monopoly. It was revealing in this 
time of crisis, when the Frontier had abruptly 
overflowed into the long-cherished preserves of 
the fur traders, how openly partisan he became. 
As Governor of Vancouver Island he had no 
authority elsewhere, but, adding for the 
occasion the words “ And Dependencies” to 
his title of ‘‘ Governor of Vancouver Island,” 
he issued proclamations declaring that no boat 
should travel up the Fraser without a licence 
from the Company, and that every miner 
should pay it a head tax of two dollars. 

These efforts to shore up the suddenly dis- 
integrating fur empire were unsuccessful. On 
July 16th, 1858, Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, 
now Colonial Secretary, wrote to disallow the 
proclamations. “‘ The Company is entitled,” 
Lytton ruled, “ under its existing licence, to 
the exclusive trade with the Indians, and pos- 
sesses no other privilege or right whatever.” 





It was the death of the fur traders’ territorial 


power. The miners continued to arrive in 
thousands—forty-niners from California, over- 
landers from Eastern Canada, Europeans of 
every race, and a leavening of plodding, indus- 
trious Chinese. It was evident that circum- 
stances demanded something different from 
the rough rule of the Company’s Factors, and 
on September 2nd the Colony of British 
Columbia was founded and the Company’s 
licence for trade west of the Rockies was 
revoked. 

With this act the overt political power of 
the Company came to an end, and, though later 
it gained a new lease of life as one of Canada’s 
leading chains of department stores, it has since 
remained a trading concern competing with 
others. Most of the early Forts which Simon 
Fraser founded beyond the Rockies have ironic- 
ally remained little more than Indian trading 
posts in the back country, while later Forts, 
like Victoria and Spokane, have grown into 
important towns. The rude trails traced by the 
fur brigades have become modern highways, 
the farming and logging which the traders 
started have advanced into major industries. 
If much of the past dominated by the North- 
westers and their Hudson’s Bay successors 
shows an unpleasant pattern of violence and 
greed, if their influence on the Indians was 
generally bad, these positive beginnings, and 
their record as geographers and even botanists 
(for the Douglas fir bears the name of another 
North-wester), mustat least be laid to their credit. 
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THE TREASON 


ONSIEUR RUDE’S STATUE OF Marshal 
Mes was not unveiled until December 

7th, 1853. The work had been com- 
missioned in 1848 by the Provisional Govern- 
ment of the Second Republic whose Foreign 
Minister, Alphonse de Lamartine, was the 
prime mover behind this gesture of public 
expiation ; but it was not until after the 
establishment of the Second Empire that the 
gaunt and dramatic monument was finally 
unveiled at the spot in the Avenue d’Observa- 
toire where, on December 7th, 1815, the 
Marshal had been executed by a firing squad 
of King Louis XVIII’s Maison Militaire. 
Thus, on the 38th anniversary of the fateful 
day, a gathering of representatives of the 
Church, Army and Government was solemnly 
assembled in the presence of the Marshal’s 
three sons in order to pay homage to the 
memory of the Bravest of the Brave, as the 
Emperor had ordered. The ceremony was 
opened by the Archbishop of Paris intoning the 
De Profundis and chanting the Oremus. He was 
followed by Marshal St. Arnaud, reciting the 
heroic saga of Ney’s military career. The sable 
sheets enveloping the statue then fluttered to 
the ground, and forward stepped Monsieur 
Dupin to make one of the more significant 
speeches in France’s political history. 

Dupin, Ney’s defence counsel in the trial 
of 1815, had been waiting for this moment 
for over twenty years. As long ago as November 
1831, in the first year of Louis-Philippe’s reign, 
the Chamber of Deputies had unanimously 
adopted a motion proposing that the Marshal’s 
remains should be transferred to the Pantheon 
and a statue erected at public expense. In that 
debate Dupin had called for the first time for a 
revision of the judgment which the Peers of 
Restoration France had passed on Ney ; and 
this proposal also received the undivided 
approval of the Lower Chamber. But during 
Louis-Philippe’s_ reign neither statue nor 
revision ever materialized. The King’s 
Ministers, and the Citizen-King himself, were 
averse from examining dispessionately the 
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Ordered by Louis XVIII to arrest 
Napoleon on his return from Elba in 
1815, Ney went over to his former 


master. 


whole delicate question of the State Trials of 
1815, among which that of Ney had been the 
most sensational. 

For, at the very time when the great 
Napoleonic legend began to expand in the 
sunshine of official patronage ; when the Arc 
de Triomphe was nearing completion and the 
King’s son had been dispatched to St. Helena 
to bring back the Emperor’s body to his Capital 
—when every form and kind of architectural 
and ceremonial homage was being paid to the 
first Emperor of the French—the issues raised 
by the execution of Marshal Ney still inspired 
the official patrons of the Napoleonic revival 
with fear and anxiety. They hoped, as Govern- 
ments will, that the agitation would die 4 
natural death ; but the less inclined King and 
Government were to give the “due satis- 
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faction ” for which M. Dupin was calling, the 
more vocal became the agitation among the 
public. No wonder, therefore, that the Pro- 
visional Government which took over from the 
King of the French in February 1848, should 
have decided to launch among its very first 
measures the project of total restitution. 

In the end, however, it was left to Napoleon 
III to carry out what his predecessors had 
decreed. Now, on that December morning in 
1853, Monsieur Dupin reminded the assembled 
dignitaries of the Second Empire of the part he 
had played during the trial. He went on to 
discuss the judgment passed on Ney : it was 
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** The Bravest of the Brave” : Ney imprisoned in the Ccnciergerie, 1815 


unjust because it had been given in the presence 
and under the pressure of the foreigner ; and 
it was illegal because it had been pronounced in 
direct violation of a treaty which France had 
concluded, “the sword still in her hand,” 
with the enemy under the walls of Paris. That 
treaty, said Dupin, had guaranteed the integrity 
and inviolability of public and private property, 
of monuments and, finally, of individuals, 
“* whatever their conduct or political opinions.” 
After this he came to the section that was 
clearly closest to his radical heart: “ The 
Marshal fell victim to a political reaction— 
victim of the implacable hatred entertained by 








an anti-nationalist clique for the illustrious 
leaders of our great army. . . . [He] was the 
sacrifice offered in expiation of the martial 
glories of the Empire. The tricolour flag was 
abased before the Bourbon lilies .. .” 

The treaty in question was the Convention 
of St. Cloud, signed by representatives of the 
French Army and civilian authorities with the 
emissaries of Prussia and Britain on July 3rd, 
1815. On that day Napoleon was still on 
French soil ; and Louis XVIII had some days 
earlier re-entered his kingdom from the 
Netherlands, whither he had hastened when 
Napoleon had reached Auxerre on the twentieth 
of the Hundred Days. On his return from exile, 
Louis le Desiré—henceforth known to his 
subjects as Louis deux fois neuf—issued a terse 
proclamation, promising rewards to “the 
good,” and threatening with dire punishment 
all those who had assisted Bonaparte after his 
escape from Elba. Napoleon, on the other 
hand, had offered, as a simple general, to lead 
the French Army against the foreign invader : 
but while France at this moment thus contained 
two sovereigns, the reins of Government were 
in the practised hands of Fouché, who was 
determined to be stronger than either of them. 
Marshal Davout was now in command of the 
Army ; and from among the various peace 
missions dispatched by Fouché in all direc- 
tions, it was the one coming with Davout’s 
authorization that proved to be most accept- 
able to Wellington. The Duke succeeded in 
persuading Bliicher to open armistice negotia- 
tions ; and in the afternoon of July 3rd the 
French representatives appeared at St. Cloud 
where they were received by Wellington 
personally. 

The French commission consisted of 
General Guilleminot, Davout’s Chief of Staff, 
M. de Bondy, the Prefect of the Seine, and M. 
Bignon, the acting Foreign Minister. Bondy 
was included because Paris itself had not yet 
surrendered, and Guilleminot was to negotiate 
the withdrawal of Davout’s forces to agreed 
lines. Bignon’s instructions were to insist on a 
clause which would undo the effect on public 
opinion of the King’s vindictive proclamation. 
He was to demand a guarantee from the Allies 
of immunity for all persons, “ whatever their 
conduct or political opinions,” whom the sur- 





render of Paris would deliver into the hands of 
the new Government. Davout had instructed 
the emissaries that if they could not obtain this 
they were forthwith to break off the truce talks, 
In the event, the three envoys found that 
Wellington’s attitude was entirely favourable to 
the stipulation of individual immunity. The 
final instrument of surrender consisted of 
fifteen articles ; and the “‘ immunity clauses ” 
were embodied in Articles XI and XII. Article 
XI laid down that all public buildings, monu- 
ments and installations other than purely 
military ones should be respected by the vic- 
torious powers. Article XII, on which sub- 
sequently Marshal Ney’s defence was based, 
must be quoted in full : 
** Persons and private property will be likewise 
respected. The inhabitants, and in general terms 
all persons who are in the French Capital at this 
moment, will continue to enjoy their rights and 
liberties without being liable to examination or 
enquiry concerning the official positions they are 


holding or have held, or concerning their conduct 
or political opinions.” 


Finally, the fifteenth and last article read : 
“If any difficulties arise over the putting into 
effect of any of the articles of the present conven- 
tion the interpretation of the said articles shall 
be made in. a sense favourable to the French 
Army and the City of Paris.” 

Bignon wanted to add a phrase to Article XII 

whereby the Allies would provide with safe- 

conduct papers all those wishing to leave 

France after the return of the Bourbons ; but 

this, in view of the article’s generous terms, was 

judged to be superfluous. The instrument was 
quickly ratified by the belligerent powers ; the 

Allies occupied Paris on July 7th, and Louis 

XVIII re-entered his capital on the 8th. Two 

days previously Marshal Ney, in civilian clothes 

and with passports signed by Fouché, left Paris 
to go into hiding. 

How far was his case, his own “‘ conduct and 
political opinions,” covered by Article XII? 
Ney’s crime was treason. When Napoleon 
landed from Elba in March 1815, Ney, still a 
Peer and Marshal of France, was summoned 
by Louis XVIII’s Minister of War to go to his 
Command which, under the first Restoration, 
was based on Besancon. Although Ney had 
spent most of Louis’s first reign in sulky retire 
ment at his country house, he hastened to Paris 
for more precise instructions ; and, with his 
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The Comte d’ Artois, later King Charles X ; “ he preferred to watch events from Paris” 


usual vehemence, he insisted on seeing the 
King before setting out to halt the progress of 
the invader. Louis received him, and it was on 
that occasion that Ney, whom the unexpected 
news of Napoleon’s escape had completely 
thrown off his balance, uttered the famous 
phrase ; “I shall bring him back in an iron 
cage.” Louis’s answer to this outburst is 
variously reported as either “ Dear me, I 
should not like to have a bird like that about 
me” or “Good God, what enthusiasm ! ” 
Ney thereupon rushed off to his command, his 
mind occupied solely with the military aspects 
of this amazing turn of events. 

On arriving in Besancon, he found utter 
confusion. Nobody had any clear orders, nor 





was there much reliable information about the 
usurper’s movement and progress. His second- 
in-command was General de Bourmont, who, so 
Ney had been assured by the Minister of War, 
had full and detailed orders ; but Ney soon 
found that this was not so. It was now his hope 
to co-ordinate his forces with those commanded 
by the Comte d’Artois, the King’s brother and 
heir, who was in Lyons ; but the future Charles 
X preferred to watch events from Paris, whither 
he escaped in a post-chaise on March roth. 
Napoleon occupied the kingdom’s second city 
immediately afterwards, and Ney found that 
he was unable to establish any contact with the 
Royal forces that had been deployed to defeat 
the “invasion by one man.” News of 
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Prefect of Police in 1815 


Napoleon’s astounding advance gradually 
reached Besangon ; Ney heard that on March 
7th a whole regiment, the 7th of the line com- 
manded by de la Bédoyére, had gone over to 
the enemy near Grenoble, and that Lyons had 
been occupied amid scenes of delirious enthus- 
iasm. Unable to obtain any orders from either 
Artois or his superiors in Paris, Ney decided to 
withdraw his forces to Lons-le Saulnier. He 
had about five thousand men under him, hardly 
any artillery and no horses ; his frantic appeals 
for reinforcements remained unanswered. 
Reaching his new Headquarters on March 
13th, he recognized that only his small force 
with its poor equipment and doubtful morale 
stood between Napoleon and Paris. It was also 
becoming uncomfortably clear that the civilian 
population in the area was hostile to the cause 
of the Bourbons. In this situation, after some 
days of feverish but ineffective preparations, 
the Marshal received, during the night of 
March 13th to 14th, the visit of two emissaries 
from Napoleon. They brought a letter from 
Marshal Bertrand with precise orders, the first 
Ney had as yet received ; and they brought a 


note in the Emperor’s own hand which said 
simply : “ Join me at Chialons, and I shall 
greet you as on the morning of the Moscawa.” 
They also gave him a printed proclamation 
which, they suggested, Ney should read to his 
troops ; then they left the Marshal alone with 
his maps, his wine and his dilemma. 

In the early morning of the 14th, Ney 
summoned Bourmont and Lecourbe, his Chief 
of Staff, and showed them the proclamation. 
He told his subordinates that he had decided 
to read it to the troops. What was General de 
Bourmont’s advice ? This ex-Royalist who, 
within the same month, was to accept a com- 
mand from Napoleon, only to desert to the 
Allies on the eve of Waterloo, remarked that he 
agreed that they should now join Napoleon, and 
he himself gave the order to assemble the troops 
in the Place d’Armes. A little later, Ney strode 
into the’ square formed by his men, and read 
to his silent veterans the words which Napoleon 
had drafted for him: “The cause of the 
Bourbons (he began) is for ever lost. The 
legitimate dynasty, adopted by the French 
nation, is about to remount the throne. . .” 
Six days later Ney and Napoleon met again, 
for the first time since the painful scenes 
enacted at Fontainebleau a year earlier. “ That 
fine fellow Ney,” Napoleon remarked after the 
reunion, “ has gone mad.” 

Such, briefly, were the facts of Ney’s treason 
at the beginning of the Hundred Days. As we 
have seen, it occurred at a time when, militarily, 
how Ney acted no longer made much differ- 
ence ; long before March 14th Napoleon’s 
success seemed assured. It is indeed arguable 
that Artois’s flight from Lyons was of greater 
assistance to Napoleon’s cause than Ney’s 
subsequent surrender. Could Ney hope that 
the Convention of July 3rd, with its Artic: Tl, 
would include him in the promised po! icy of 
amnesty and forgiveness ? 

It was probably on Fouché’s advice that 
Ney decided to leave Paris on the eve of the 
Allied entry ; at least, his passports for Switzer- 
land and the United States had been made out 
by the man who once again occupied the 
Ministry of Police. For nearly a month the 
Marshal hid in various places in central France, 
evidently unable to decide on the best course 
to take. Towards the end of July news reached 
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him that the King had issued an Ordonnance 
according to which 19 individuals were to be 
forthwith arrested and put before a Military 
Court on the charge of high treason, while 
another 38 persons were to be banished from 
Paris to places specified by the Minister of 
Police. His own name headed the first category. 
It was then that Ney decided to go to the 
Chateau de Bessonis, owned by some relatives 
of his wife’s, in a remote valley near Aurillac, 
and there he was arrested, after an anonymous 
denunciation, on August 3rd. 

The Royal Ordonnance of July 24th had been 
Fouché’s work; on this all contemporary 
evidence is unanimous. The motives behind it 
are more difficult to fathom. All hostile witnes- 
ses—of whom Fouché has rather more than 
even he deserves—declare that he advised the 
King to take this punitive measure in order to 
satisfy the Ultra-Royalists and the Foreign 
Courts ; Talleyrand, for example, gives it as his 
considered opinion that in these last months of 
his power Fouché depended on the support of 
both those groups. Fouché’s own explanation 
is that as the cry for blood and vengeance 
coming from the salons of the “noble Faubourg” 
and the foreign Embassies was so loud and shrill 
in those days, when the “ White Terror ” was 
raging in the South and West, he thought it 
best to limit the inevitable consequences of this 
extremely emotional campaign to the com- 
paratively orderly procedure of putting a small 
number of individuals on trial. Such was the 
reason he gave both to Wellington and Castle- 
reagh in the several letters he wrote after his 
fall from power. 

In the case of Ney, another explanation is 
also feasible, although it is one which Fouché 
could hardly have communicated to British 
officials. We have seen that Ney was amply 
provided with passports by the Minister of 
Police when finally he decided to flee from 
Paris, When Colonel de la Bédoyére, the 
second name on the list of proscriptions, was 
arrested late in July, Decazes, then Prefect of 
Police under Fouché, rushed to his Chief to 
bring the news in person. ‘“‘ Nonsense,” was 
Fouché’s reply, “I happen to know that the 
young Colonel is quite safe—he is probably 
in America by now. You have been the dupe 
of Monsieur’s police.” Decazes assured the 
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Minister that he had seen the Colonel with his 
own eyes only a few hours earlier ; and he 
reminded Fouché that he had been equally 
incredulous over Lavalette’s arrest, adding, 
“On that occasion it was not I who was a 
dupe.” Ney, de la Bédoyére and Lavalette 
were the three most prominent names among 
the nineteen outlaws of the Ordonnance ; 
Lavalette, in his memoirs, confirms that he 
received ample warning of his impending 
arrest which he disdained to follow ; and 
Decazes tells us that when he had finally con- 
vinced his Chief of the reality of de la 
Bédoyére’s arrest, Fouché’s reaction was 
extremely unpleasant to behold. Is it not, 
therefore, likely that Fouché, in submitting to 
the King his list of proscriptions and banish- 
ments, should have pointed out that the most 
prominent among them were “ quite safe,” 
that is to say, beyond the reach of the law? 
His argument in that case would have been that 
while the projected measure would give satis- 
faction to the vindictive fury of the Ultras, 
and meet the demands voiced by the Allied 
Governments, the impossibility of putting on 











trial men like Ney and de la Bédoyére would 
avoid the internal repercussions in France 
which Fouché foresaw. 

It was, indeed, an integral part of Allied 
policy to insist on rigorous punishment of 
what British politicians liked to term the Bona- 
partist faction in the country. It seemed to 
Lord Liverpool, the Prime Minister, that only 
if the King could be brought to make an 
example of those who had deserted him for 
Bonaparte could his Government be expected 
to be strong and durable. It was for the same 
reason that His Majesty’s Government had at 
an early date made quite clear their attitude 
towards Article XII of the Convention of St. 
Cloud. Lord Bathurst wrote to Wellington on 
July 7th that the article, while binding on the 
British and Prussian Armies, must not be 
understood to mean that His Most Christian 
Majesty should be prevented from inflicting 
*condign punishment” on those who had 
assisted Bonaparte to regain the throne. The 
attitude of the British Government, in other 
words, was that there 
was nothing in the 
Convention to prevent 
the King of France 
from punishing his 
enemies; while there 
was everything in his 
general situation that 
made that course a 


necessity. 
Wellington faith- 
fully and dutifully 


carried out the chosen 
policy of the Govern- 
ment he _ served, 
although his corre- 
sponcence and con- 
versations up to July 
1oth strongly suggest 
—as does the formu- 
lation of Article XII— 
that, personally, he 
would have preferred 
a different approach. 
In those early days 
after Waterloo the 
Duke made no secret 
of the low opinion in 
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which he held the Bourbons for their conduct 
and policies during, as he would contemp- 
tously put it, “the few months of their first 
reign.” He had listened sympathetically to 
the counsels of moderation and forgiveness, 
until committed to a different attitude by 
Bathurst’s and Liverpool’s idea of strengthen- 
ing the King’s hand by a policy of State Trials 
and firing squads. 

It goes without saying that the other Allies 
—Prussia, Russia and Austria—were in ful 
agreement with the British Cabinet’s deter- 
mination to punish the Bonapartist faction, 
Prussian diplomats and generals had always 
been opposed to allowing a distinction to be 
made between Frenchmen and Bonapartists, 
even during the negotiations of 1814 : they, 
with their memories of Jena and the French 
occupation, were determined to finish off 
France for good. The official Russian attitude, 
including that of the Tsar himself, had under- 
gone a radical change since the first treaty of 
Paris ; and Alexander’s Ambassador, Pozzo di 
Borgho, officially in- 
formed the French 
Government in July 
1815, that unless the 
King would forthwith 
initiate proceedings 
against  Napoleon’s 
partisans, the Russian 
Government would 
deport them all to 
Siberia. The salons of 
the capital added their 
voice to this campaign. 
“* Mercy,” as Madame 
de Rémusat wrote to 
her son, “is rot 
fashionable this 
season.” Thus, when 
sixteen days after his 
arrest Marshal Ney 
arrived at the Con- 
ciergerie prison in 
Paris, his companion 
in treason, Colonel de 
la Bédoyére, was fac- 
ing a firing squad 
on the Plaine de 
Grenelle. 
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BLUE BOOKS, 1854. Public Houses and Beer Houses 
Selected by Stanley Hyland 


One of the biggest and most thorough of the 
reports from Select Committees of the House of 
Commons is that which was printed in 1854, from 
the Select Committee appointed to examine into the 
System under which Public Houses, etc., are Sanctioned 
and are now Regulated. [H.C. 367, 1854, vol. xiv.] 
The report was a continuation of one printed the 
year before. [H.C. 855, 1852-3, vol. xxxvii.] The 
two reports with minutes of evidence and appendices 
ran to over 1,100 folio pages. Here are extracts 
from the report of 1854 : 

Apart from distillers and brewers, the persons, 
either by licence, or some equivalent sanction, 
entitled to supply the public with intoxicating 
liquors, seem to be comprised under the following 
heads : wholesale wine dealers, wholesale spirit 
dealers, wholesale beersellers, victuallers or pub- 
licans, beer-house keepers to have drinking on the 
premises, beer-house keepers not to have drinking 
on the premises, three-halfpenny table-beer-sellers, 
who are not required to have a licence, cider and 
perry sellers, free vintners who claim, as a privilege 
of the Vintners’ Company to sell anywhere in the 
Kingdom wine to be used on the premises without 
licence, proprietors of theatres . . . and grocers and 
others licensed to retail sweets, made wines, mead or 
metheglin. The duty upon the wine and 
spirit licences is, for each, 10 guineas and for bottled 
beer 3 guineas. 

The publican may sell beer at little or no profit, 
he can make up for the loss upon that branch of his 
trade by the profit upon spirits . . . the beershop- 
keeper [who cannot sell spirits] is thus in many cases 
driven to seek a profit by deteriorating the quality of 
his beer, but even then, he is met by the publican 
who has the advantage that he can not only compete 
in reducing the beer, but can still undersell his 
competitor and compensate himself for the loss by 
lowering the quality of the spirits in which he also 
deals. . . . It is quite notorious if you drink beer 
at the brewery and at a public house a little way off 
you find it a very different commodity. 

There are several recipes for the adulteration, 
such as: to a barrel of porter twelve gallons of 
liquor [i.e. water], four pounds of foots*, one pound 
of salt ; and then there is sometimes, to bring a 
head up, a little vitriol, cocculus indicus, also a 
variety of things so very minute that unless they are 
admitted by recipes in their hands we cannot easily 
detect the small proportions. 

There is difficulty in convicting for adulteration 
because there is no fixed standard of strength. 

There are no sufficient statistics to enable the 
average amount of drunkenness in the United 
Kingdom to be stated with any approach to accuracy. 
. . . The population of Liverpool is 376,065, that 
of Manchester 316,213 ; the cases of enness 
brought under the notice of the police in Liverpool 
are stated at 18,522 ; whilst in Manchester the cases 
for the same period are returned at but 787. The 
smallness of this number upon the police return is at 
Once accounted for by the fact that if a drunken 
person be not positively disorderly, it is the duty of 
the Manchester police to pass them from one to the 
other until they are seen home. “‘ If every disorderly 
person found at night were brought before the 

* Coarse sugar (O.E.D.). 


magistrate the next morning the police would have 
very little rest.” 

In Manchester an inquiry conducted with great 
care extending over six successive Sundays and 
including 159 spirit vaults, 256 public houses, 1,041 
beerhouses gave us the average number of visits on 
Sunday to the 1,456 houses—119,533 men, 70,478 
women, and 22,232 children ; a total of 212,243. 
These were visits. The same person may have paid 
more than one visit to a house and may have visited 
several, but if it be even taken for granted that every 
person paid three visits, still the number would be 
Over 70,000 or between a fourth and a fifth of the 
entire population. 

A coach painter at Brixton Hill states that “ the 
working classes would very much approved of the 
houses being closed throughout the Sunday.” A 
man in the neighbourhood took a petition round 
upon the subject and got 370 signatures. Many 
were those of drunkards, the whole those of working 
men. The men do not go out with the intention of 
spending two or three hours in a public house, but 
they cannot resist the temptation, and they wish 
to be saved from it. 

Your Committee cannot conclude this portion of 
their report without calling attention to the fact of 
how few places of rational enjoyment are open to the 
great mass of the population on Sunday which serve 
as a counter attraction to the public house. 

Sir Joseph Paxton states that “ from three to five 
and even so many as 800 persons used to come on 
Sundays from Sheffield to go over the house and 
grounds at Chatsworth. They had to go afterwards 
to the public houses for their vehicles but used never 
to sit sotting and drinking nor to cause disturbances. 
About ten years since, his Grace the Duke of Devon- 
shire in answer to a petition from his servants (who 
found the duty of attendance both on weekdays and 
Sundays too onerous) closed Chatsworth altogether 
on the Sunday. Nearly the same number of persons 
as before came into the neighbourhood on Sundays, 
but having no longer the interest of viewing the park 
and the house, they used to revel at the public houses 
and create great disturbance. On representation of 
these facts the Duke reopened, not the house, but the 
park and all the outer grounds. Since then there has 
been no difficulty about the public house nuisance.” 

The system that suffers the singing saloons of 
Manchester and Liverpool and Cremorne and the 
Eagle Tavern Gardens to be open on the Sunday 
and shuts in the face of all but the proprietors and 
those who may have free admission the gardens of 
the Zoological Society, and the vast and varied 
school of “‘ occular instruction ” provided within the 
grounds and building of the Crystal Palace is scarcely 
consistent. 

Your Committee are fully impressed with the 
importance of as far as possible dissociating places of 
public entertainment from the sale of intoxicating 
drinks. Dramatic and musical performances have a 
tendency, under strict censorship, to raise the 
character of the people, and there is evidence of 
a growing taste for such entertainments amongst the 
working classes and which it appears to Your 
Committee may be made to serve as a powerful 
counter-attraction to the public house. 
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“* That good olde gentleman ”’ : SEBASTIAN CABOT, 1470-1555 


‘HE MAN WHO HAS THE BEST TITLE to be 

called the father of the British Empire 

was an Italian who spent most of his life 
in Spain—“ that good olde gentleman, Sebas- 
tian Cabotta.” The English claim to the North 
American continent rested on the discoveries 
made by him and his father in the days of 
Henry VII. After spending most of the reign 
of Henry, VIII abroad, because that monarch 
showed no inclination for maritime enterprise, 
Cabot returned to this country to become “ the 
chiefest setter forth” of the voyage of Wil- 
loughby and Chancellor, the four hundredth 
anniversary of which fell last year. That voyage 
was really the beginning of the Elizabethan Age, 


because from it we can trace the continuous 
history of British enterprise overseas. It also 
marks the opening of the erratic story of 
Anglo-Russian relations. It was thus an epoch- 
making as well as a cheerful scene which 
occurred when the Bona Esperansa, the 
Edward Bonaventure and the little Bona 
Confidentia sailed down London river on May 
11th, 1553. 


** And being come neere to Greenewich (where 
the Court then lay), the courtiers came running 
out, and the common people flockt together, 
standing very thicke upon the shoare ; the Privie 
Counsel, they lookt out at the windowes of the 
Court, and the rest ranne up to the toppes of the 
towers : the shippes hereupon discharge their 
Ordinance, and shoot off their pieces after the 


Illustrations by courtesy of the National Maritime Museum 
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Fenkinson’s Map of Russia from Ortelius’ Atlas, 1570, showing camels and Tartar tents 


manner of warre, insomuch that the tops of the 

hilles sounded therewith and the Mariners 

shouted in such sort that the skie rang again with 
the noyse thereof. . . . To be short, it was a very 
triumph in all respects to the beholders.” 

Of the commanders of this voyage to “ the 
north east frostie sea” little is known. Sir 
Hugh Willoughby was appointed General (the 
flagship in those days being known as the 
Admiral) because of his service in the wars 
against Scotland. The portrait one sometimes 
sees of him shows a gentleman dressed in the 
fashion of at least fifty years later. Neither 
does any portrait exist of the Pilot Major, 
Richard Chancellor (or Chancelor), “a man 
of great estimation for many good parts of wit 
in him.” Bristol born, he had travelled in the 
Levant. His dignified bearing at the court of 
Ivan the Terrible shows that he was something 


more than a skilled navigator, that he was in 
fact what Dr. Dee called him—*“ the incom- 
parable Chancelor.” 

He was introduced to the promoters of the 
voyage by Sir Philip’s Sidney’s father, then a 
Gentleman of the Privy Chamber at the Court 
of Edward VI. Thanks to modern research, 
considerably more is known about these pro- 
moters than about the leaders themselves. 
Sebastian Cabot is now acknowledged to have 
been the most experienced navigator of his 
day. It was his vision that inspired the seamen 
of the next generation, and the instructions that 
he drew up for the 1553 voyage became the 
model for the guidance of later explorers. They 
lay down the duties of the ship’s officers and 
provide general rules for the maintenance of 
discipline on board ; e.g., “ that no blasphemy 











of God, or detestable swearing be used in any 
ship, nor communication of ribaldrie, filthie 
tales, or ungodly talke to be suffered ; neither 
dicing, carding, tabling, nor other divelish 
games to be frequented.” The guiding geo- 
graphical concept of the age of a north-eastern 
and north-western passage to Cathay may not 
have originated with Cabot, but it was on his 
advice that the younger Dr. Dee relied when 
his patron, the Duke of Northumberland, 
decided to explore the north-east route. We 
owe it to Professor Eva Taylor that John Dee’s 
reputation is now something more than that 
of a slightly sinister astrologer who spent his 
life searching for the Philosopher’s Stone. He 
was the link between this country and the 
continent in all matters pertaining to geography, 
navigation and mathematics. The friend of 
Mercator, he became the adviser of explorers 
like Davis, Raleigh and probably Drake, for 
whom he invented many navigational instru- 
ments. It was the combination of his ideas with 
the courage of the seamen of Elizabeth’s day 
which fulfilled the prophecy made by the 
merchant Robert Thorne, when he tried to 
persuade her father that “ there is no land un- 
habitable, nor sea innavigable.” 

The names of Willoughby and Chancellor 
have become inseparable in our minds. It is 
well known how their ships parted company in 
a storm off the North Cape, and how Wil- 
loughby continued eastwards to discover Nova 
Zemlya. He returned with two ships to winter 
in the Varanger Fiord on the desolate coast of 
Lapland. Next summer, Russian fishermen 
found the ships at anchor with sixty-eight 
frozen corpses on board : “‘ some were seated 
in the act of writing, pen still in hand and the 
paper before them, others at table, platter in 
hand and spoon in mouth, others in various 
postures like statues, as if they had been placed 
in those attitudes.” Willoughby’s diary (like 
that of Captain Scott) was found beside his 
body and was sent back to England. 

Chancellor fared better. When he found no 
sign of his companions at the rendezvous at 
Wardhouse (Vargé), he became “ very pensive, 
heavie and sorrowful ” ; but, “ determining to 
bring to passe that which was intended, or els 
to die the death,” he pressed on round the Kola 
peninsula into the White Sea. There, at the 





mouth of the Dwina where Archangel now 


stands, he found to his surprise that he had 
reached Russia. He was permitted to continue 
by sleigh to Moscow, where he was received in 
audience at the splendid but barbaric court of 
the Tsar. 

He arrived at a fortunate moment. Ivan IV 
had not yet earned the name of “ Terrible.” 
He was a genial giant of a man, twenty-two 
years of age, ruddy in complexion and of con- 
siderable intelligence. The previous year he 
had brought the Volga region under the control 
of the Duchy of Muscovy by his victory over 
the Tartars at Kazan.’ He was anxious to begin 
the historic quest for a Baltic port. The visit 
of this Englishman offered him the oppor- 
tunity of allying himself with a western power, 
however remote, which could supply him with 
arms to prosecute his wars against the Baltic 
states. Chancellor was thus able to retum 
home with news of a sufficiently encouraging 
nature to launch the company of ‘ Merchant 
Adventurers of England for the discovery of 
lands, territories, isles, dominions and seig- 
nories unknown.’ In 1555 Mary granted a 
charter to what became known as the Muscovy 
Company and Elizabeth later confirmed it. 
Cabot was nominated Governor of the 
‘mysterie,’ with directors chosen from “ the 
most sad, discrete and honest persons of the 
said fellowship,” who included such notables 
as Howard, the Lord High Admiral ; Cecil, 
the future Lord Burghley ; Gresham, the 
founder of the Royal Exchange ; and Lodge, a 
future Lord Mayor who was the father of the 
dramatist ; among the 240 shareholders is the 
name of one woman. From their offices in 
Seething Lane they intended to sell goods of a 
type familiar to later traders with Russia— 
textiles, metal goods and guns. Imports con- 
sisted of furs, flax and tallow ; bulk imports, 
like timber and hemp, being left to the later 
Baltic merchants who, when ships became 
larger, were responsible for most of our naval 
stores. But since it appeared that Russian 
merchants did not enjoy a status comparable 
to those in this country, the latter were advised 
to be careful about their contracts : “‘ Take 
heede howe you have to doe with him (the 


1 See Ivan the Terrible by Jules Menken, History 
Today, March 1953. 
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“* The north east frostie sea”? : a Dutch ship in the ice 


Russian Ambassador), or with any such, and 
make your bargaines plaine and set them downe 
in writing. For they be subtill people and do 
not alwaies speake trueth, and thinke other men 
to bee like themselves.” 

To establish trading relations on this footing 
Chancellor set out on his second expedition 
later that year, leaving Stephen Borough and 
his brother William to pursue the original plan 
of discovering a passage to Cathay in the 
Searchthrift. They reached the mouth of the 
Ob and charted the northern sea as shown on 
the accompanying map, but the trend of the 
coast discouraged further exploration in an 
easterly direction. Though later voyagers took 
up the search, Englishmen like Pet and Dutch- 
men like Barents, the North-East Passage was 
not completed until Nordenskidld sailed 
through it in 1878. Meanwhile, Chancellor 
and two agents of the Company reached 


Moscow, where the fact that one of them had a 
magnificent golden beard over five feet long so 
impressed the Tsar as they sat drinking that 
he handed it over to the Metrorolitan to be 
blessed. Relations then became amicable, 
though the Protestant English professed to be 
shocked at the practices of the Orthodox 
Church : “ they hold opinion that wee are but 
halfe Christians and themselves to be the true 
and perfect church : these are the foolish and 
childish dotages of ignorant Barbarians.” 

The next year Chancellor sailed for home 
accompanied by the first Russian Ambassador 
to this country—Osep Napea. Off the coast of 
Scotland the ship ran into a gale and was 
wrecked in Pitsligo Bay, where the gallant 
Chancellor lost his life in an attempt to save 
that of the ambassador. In the words of one 
of the few survivors, “ the grand Pilot using all 
carefulnesse for the safetie of the bodie of the 














sayde Ambassadour and his trayne, taking a 
boat of the sayde ship, trusting to attayne the 
shore, the same boat by rigorous waves of the 
sea was by darke night overwhelmed and 
drowned.” Napea survived the shipwreck 
(though the valuable cargo of furs was plun- 
dered by the inhabitants of the coast) and when 
he reached London was accorded a civic 
welcome by representatives of the Queen ; 
“and at Smithfield barrier the lord maior and 
aldermen in scarlet received him and conveyed 
him to maister Dimmocks house in Fanchurch 
street.”* Two months later he was taken back to 
Russia by Anthony Jenkinson in the Noble 
Primrose and three other ‘ tall’ ships. 
Jenkinson shares with Chancellor the honour 
of establishing English relations with Russia 


John Dymocke was one of the Muscovy 
Merchants and a member of the family of the 
Queen’s Champion. 


The Seal of the Muscovy Company, 1555 





on as firm a footing as was possible in that 
unstable country. Like Chancellor, he had 
been a trader in the Levant. He was an equally 
intrepid explorer and both of them worthily 
represented this country at the court of the 
Tsar. So adroit were Jenkinson’s negotiations 
that he became in a sense a_ professional 
diplomat. Most of our knowledge of Russia at 
that time is derived from the records of his four 
visits, which enabled him to provide for the 
great atlas published by Ortelius in 1570, 
Theatrum Orbis Terrarum, what remained the 
standard map of Russia for a long time to come. 
On the left hand top corner we see Ivan in his 
campaigning tent, and on the right hand side 
some of the marvels which the English en- 
countered on their travels, such as the Tartar 
tribe who hung their dead on trees and whose 
priests spat a mixture of blood, earth and milk 
upon the worshippers. These nomads always 
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Plan of the Kremlin in the sixteenth century 


drank mare’s milk and ate raw horseflesh. thrones. The Queen, of course, was shocked at 
Though without doubt admirable horsemen, such a suggestion. When she sent the first 
“art or science they have none, but live most English ambassador to Moscow in 1567 she 
idly, sitting round in great companies in the gave him a letter explaining that her throne was 
fields, devising and talking most vainely.” On _notso unsteady as Ivan’s : “ we have no manner 
two occasions Jenkinson flew the English flag of doubt of the continuance of our peaceable 
on the Caspian Sea, a feat only once repeated § government without danger from our subjects.” 
in history when a naval expedition did so in If Ivan ever really wanted asylum she assured 
1919. He got as far as Bokhara in Turkestan him of such hospitality as London has always 
where the great caravans converged from India, afforded to Russian political refugees from that 
Persia and—when the way was open—China. day to this. Thomas Randolph’s experience 
On another occasion he interviewed the Grand was the same as that of many another English 
Sophy. But what with Moslem intolerance and ambassador. He found himself virtually a 
Tartar hordes, he decided that, as it was not _ prisoner in the Kremlin, forbidden to speak to 
possible to compete with Levantine merchants his own countrymen and even to deliver the 
in the saie of cloth, his employers were better | Queen’s letter in person. In the end he “ sped 
advised to confine themselves to the Archangel- _ right well” and got the merchants’ privileges 


Moscow route. confirmed, but soon after his return they were 
Then, as now, trading privileges were as _— torn up again. 
easily annulled as granted. What Ivan really The reason for this petulant behaviour seems 


wanted besides guns and shipwrights was a to have been Elizabeth’s refusal to consider 
treaty of alliance which included the right of seriously an offer of marriage on Ivan’s part. 
asylum should either he or Elizabeth lose their No wonder, since all his seven wives died in 
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mysterious circumstances. He tried again in 
1581 to obtain an English bride by negotiating 
for the hand of Lady Mary Hastings, the 
Queen’s niece. His failure is not as surprising 
as the restrained tone of the Queen’s reply to 
his angry letters upbraiding her for her 
“maidenly estate” and her subservience to 
“boorish merchants.” She decided that the 
best thing to do was to send Jenkinson again to 
calm down the Tsar. He found the country 
ruined by plague and war, cowering under a 
reign of terror unequalled even in Russian 
history. It is a considerable tribute to his 
personality that only for Jenkinson did the 
mad Tsar have a kind word : “ If the Queen 
our sister had not sent thee, Anthony, God 
knoweth what we should have done to the said 
merchants.” 

Jenkinson was able to conclude his career as 
a diplomatist with yet another confirmation of 
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the privileges accorded to the Muscovy Com- 
pany which lasted until all was overwhelmed in 
the ‘ time of troubles ’ which ensued after the 
death of Ivan the Terrible. He had faithfully 
continued Chancellor’s work in this respect ; 
but while he was just as enthusiastic about a 
North-East Passage as Cabot had been, the 
arguments now advanced by Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert in favour of a North-West Passage 
prevailed. Henceforward the future of English 
enterprise overseas was to be directed to the 
western route. The man chiefly responsible for 
the success of the first of the chartered com- 
panies and for the opening of Anglo-Russian 
relations was able to retire to his home in 
Northamptonshire where, as he told his friend 
Richard Hakluyt, “I am content to take my 
rest in mine own house, comforting myself in 
that my service hath been honourably accepted 
and rewarded of Her Majesty.” 
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MME. JULLIEN 


SIR 

; Reading the article, in the February number of 
History Today on Madame Jullien and the Jacobins 
by J. M. Thompson, I suddenly realized that the 
writer had missed the real point. 

He speculates on the reasons for the political 
opinions of Mme. Jullien as expressed in letters to 
her husband during the French Revolution, and par- 
ticularly why she enthusiastically adopts every 
successive phase and creed. I am sure it must be 
clear to most readers that she expected her letters to 
be opened by government officials, and that she 
hoped the opinions therein expressed would enhance 
the political credit of her family. 

I think my main criticism of the article is that the 
writer seems to regard people in their relation to the 
State as isolated individuals. This is not always 
the case, e.g., the political opinions of women were 
quite obviously, in the eighteenth century, dependent 
on their family relationships. I am sure Mme. 
Jullien’s motive was not political enthusiasm but 
anxiety for the safety and career of her husband, a 
republican deputy, and of his young sons. 


Yours, etc., 
F. M. JOHNSON (Miss), 
Brixton, S.W.2. 


Mr. 7. M. Thompson writes : 


“ (1) The cabinet noir, the department of the post 
office at Paris in which letters were opened by the 
government, was a well-known institution under the 
Bourbons. There were many complaints about it in 
the cahiers (grievances drawn up by the constituencies 
in 1789, and it was ‘ abolished ’ by all three revolu- 
tionary assemblies, in 1789, 1791, and 1792. 

“(2) But in the decentralization of government 
that went on in 1789-1792, many provincial ‘ Vigil- 
ance Committees ’ took matters into their own hands, 
and opened letters, either those coming from abroad, 
or addressed to ‘ suspected persons.’ 

_ ““(3) When war broke out in 1792 letters of this 
kind were once more opened at Paris too, in spite of 
the ‘ abolition ’ of the cabinet noir. 

“It would seem extremely unlikely, then, that 
there would be any reason to fear the opening of 
correspondence between a patriotic deputy and his 
wife, cither at Paris or in the Dréme department 
(where twice in 1792 ‘ illegal opening of letters ’ was 
reported to the government). Jullien would be the 
last person to be ‘ suspected ’—he may in fact have 
been one of the local leaders responsible for the 

illegal’ opening. His wife, writing to him from 
Paris, would have no scruples in reporting events 
there, as in fact the deputies commonly did, in the 
absence of newspaperts, to their constituents. She 
would have no reason to ‘ colour’ her accounts.” 


A REVOLUTIONARY COMMITTEE 
Sir, 
Berthaut’s lively engraving of a Revolutionary 
scene with which you prefaced Mr. Thompson’s 
article : Madame Fullien and the Facobins in your 


CORRESPONDENCE 


February issue is surely not, as described, an impres- 
sion of a Revolutionary Tribunal. It is, in fact, a 
sketch of one of the Revolutionary Committees of 
the 48 Sections of Paris, and is described as such in 
a copy of the engraving preserved in the Bibliothé¢que 
Nationale, which bears the legend Interieur d’un 
Comité Revolutionnaire Sous le Régime de La Terreur. 
The same engraving informs us that the original 
inspiration was a sketch by Fragonard, hardly an 
artist we should associate with a scene so far removed 
from the gentler, more cultivated aspect of the 
eighteenth century. But Revolution does not leave 
undisturbed even the lives of artists, and we know 
that during 1794 Fragonard was at least twice forced 
to go before the Tuileries Revolutionary Committee, 
once, in Germinal, to apply for a Certificat de 
Résidence, and again, in Floréal, to obtain a Certificat 
de Civisme. The timid bourgeois suppliant of the 
engraving, and his unnerving reception, may well 
be a record of the painter’s personal recollections. 
The Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, Vol. 35 
No. 1, for September 1952 reproduces both Engrav- 
ing and Legend, as “‘ adornment ” to my article on 
** The Revolutionary Committees of the Paris Sections 
in 1793.” 
Yours, etc., 
R. B. Rose, 
Salop. 


[Mr. Rose is right. Our caption was taken from an 
inadequately identified print.—Ebs.] 


REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA, 1905-1917 


Sir, 

Mr. Halpern’s penetrating account in your 
February issue is so vivid and instructive, that I am 
loath to find fault with it. There is a small editorial 
point on which, however, I would like to comment, 
and which I feel is a slip in nomenclature. He refers 
throughout to “ landlords,” when, I feel here, 
“landowners ” are meant. To English readers— 
used to a landlord and tenant system—the term 
“landlord ” in this context would be misleading. 
No doubt, some landowners’ land was leased to 
peasants, but in 1905 Russian peasant agriculture 
was still largely based on communal tenure (by the 
village or “‘ Mir ”’), established at the Emancipation 
of the Serfs in 1861. (In the Ukraine and Siberia, 
however, the system was one of peasant proprietors.) 
This communal system—with its “ strip” cultiva- 
tion—was clearly unsatisfactory, and the Land 
Reforms of Stolypin in the first fifteen years of the 
twentieth-century were gradually transferring it into 
one of yeoman farmers, through acquisition by the 
peasant families of the Mir, Crown and landowners’ 
land. The amount of land per family, however, was 
often insufficient, especially in view of the growth of 
> population—hence the persistent cry for more 
and. 

Yours, etc., 
MICHAEL ZVEGINTZOV, 
London, W.6. 


[We hope shortly to publish an article by Count 
Constantine Benckendorff which will deal with 
the “ae tradition of Communal land-tenure. 
—EDs. 














HISTORICAL CALENDAR 


Affairs of Church and State 


April 597 


FOUNDATION OF THE ANGLO-ROMAN CHURCH—ST. AUGUSTINE'S MISSION 


Though no records exist, it is generally held that 
Christianity came first to Britain towards the begin- 
ning of the third century during the Roman occupa- 
tion, and that in due course a Church was established 
in all respects in communion with Rome. It is a 
matter of record, however, that three Bishops, 
Eborius of York, Restitutus of London and Adelfius 
of Lincoln, were present at the Council of Arles in 
314, and that the Church was already organized under 
Bishops, Presbyters and Deacons. After the end of 
the Roman occupation, Britain was neglected, and, 
though Christianity survived, the organization 
lapsed, save in Wales where a locally organized 
Church continued. 

That Christianity itself survived was due to the 
missionary activity and the work of the monastic 
settlements that mark these otherwise unknown ages, 
so that the Celtic “fringe”? remained Christian 
where all else was paganism, for the Saxon invasions 
destroyed what remained of Christian faith in 
England. To stop the tide of paganism from sweeping 
northwards, St. Columba established his monastery 
on the island of Iona, from which in days to come 
missionaries rekindled the Christian Faith in northern 
and central England. 

It was to this almost pagan island that Augustine 
came in April 597 to fulfil the mission which ten 
years earlier the monk Gregory, filled with sympathy 
at the plight of the Northumbrian slave boys in the 
Roman slave market, had conceived and wished to 
accomplish. Subsequently elected Pope, Gregory 
was able to send his friend and successor at St. 
Andrew’s monastery, Augustine, to bring about the 
conversion of Britain. 

Augustine left Rome in 595 but, deterred by the 
dangers that seemed to threaten, he returned to 
Rome, only to be ordered forth afresh by Gregory. 
The dangers this time proved less in the event than 
in anticipation, for Augustine’s path was smoothed 
by the fact that Bertha, wife of the Kentish king 
Ethelbert and a daughter of a Gallic king, was herself 
a Christian. Hence, the progress of the missionary 
band from Ebbsfleet to the English king’s house at 
Canterbury was made easy. In June, Ethelbert was 
baptized and with him a number of his thegns. Later 
in the year, Augustine returned to Gaul and was 
consecrated Archbishop, with authority from the 
Pope to establish a Christian Church for the island. 

Having sought further advice and instructions 
from Gregory, Augustine was given authority to 
consecrate other Bishops, who would be subordinate 
to himself as Archbishop. But the main problem 
was whether he would be regarded as exercising 
authority over the Bishops who held sway among the 
Celtic peoples of the west. The instructions were 
clear, but it was questionable whether the Celtic 
Bishops would acknowledge Augustine’s supremacy, 
and whether in fact there was any systematic 


organization in the western country. The customs 
of the latter, too, differed in many points considered 
vital by the Roman Church, particularly in regard 
to the holding of the Easter festival and the Baptismal 
rite. Further, the English were regarded as bitter 
enemies by the Celts, whom only twenty years pre- 
viously they had driven further to the west after the 
Saxon victory of Deorham. 

To settle the questions at issue, a colloquy was 
arranged between Augustine and the Celtic represen- 
tatives ; but Augustine’s haughty attitude repelled 
the latter, who saw in him a foreigner, coming from 
the side of their enemies, and demanding from them 
a submission that they were not prepared to give. 
Thus, for several centuries until the reign of Edgar, 
the Celtic Church of West Britain remained in 
complete isolation from the rest of England. 

After this initial failure, Augustine set about 
organizing the Church in those areas that had 
accepted the Christian Faith. To assist him in his 
work in the Kentish kingdom, he consecrated 
Justus as Bishop for the western parts with a centre 
at Rochester ; in 604 he consecrated Mellitus as 
Bishop for the East Saxons, and a Church dedi- 
cated to St. Paul was built in London. The follow- 
ing year Augustine died, leaving the see of 
Canterbury to Laurentius, one of the original band 
of missionaries, whom Augustine had consecrated 
Bishop just before his death. 

The thirty years that followed saw relapse and 
recovery, but Christianity never extended beyond 
the confines of Kent and the East Saxon kingdom, 
though an independent mission under Birinus 
established a Christian settlement among the West 
Saxons. Owing to the efforts of Paulinus and his 
friend the Deacon James, Northumbria became 
Christian in the days of Edwin ; but after the King’s 
death in battle with Penda of Mercia, Northumbria 
also relapsed. It was only the mission of Aidan from 
Iona that restored the northern kingdom to 
Christianity. 

Northumbria, therefore, remained throughout 
in sympathy with the Scottish Church adhering to 
the Celtic traditions ; nor was it until towards the 
close of the seventh century that the question with 
which Augustine had striven was settled. In 664 
a conference was held at Whitby where Wilfrid of 
York put forward the Roman view, while Colman 
from Iona upheld the Celtic standpoint, and the 
final decision was made by King Oswy :—“ I will 
not decide against the doorkeeper (of Heaven), lest 
when I come before the gates of heaven, he who 
holds the keys should not open unto me.” The 
northern kingdom, and the rest of England, accepted 
the Roman standpoint and, with it, recognition of the 
supremacy .of the see of Canterbury. Colman 
returned to Iona and the Celtic Church continued 
in its isolation. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
MASTER BUREAUCRAT 


THE TUDOR REVOLUTION IN GOVERNMENT. A Study 
of Administrative Changes in the Reign of Henry 
VIII. By G. R. Elton, 466 pp. (Cambridge 
University Press. 42s.) 

To have written.this book is an achievement 
that would gratify any student of the sixteenth 
century, past or present : to have written it as a first 
book is a feat of which its author may indeed be 
roud. Admiration is certainly not tempered by the 
knowledge that Dr. Elton twice re-wrote it before 
he sent it to press (would that all doctoral disserta- 
tions were sO painstakingly revised before publica- 
tion !) ; for the book bears none of the marks of 

a difficult or protracted delivery. Satisfying in 

structure, cogent in argument and lucid in language, 

it bespeaks a disciplined intellectual power in the 
writer that should carry him a very long way. 


The core of the book is a microscopic analysis of 
the administrative reforms of Thomas Cromwell. 
Dr. Elton usefully prefaces his detailed exposition 
of this subject with a chapter surveying Cromwell’s 
official career ; there is much of interest here, above 
all perhaps in its prologue—the rise to power from 
1530 to 1532—which is firmly and, we may hope, 
finally rescued from the lurid mists of legend and 
presented in the cold clear light of fact. In the 
chapters that follow we are shown the new minister 
at work. Unlike his greatest predecessor among 
Tudor statesmen, but like his greatest successor, the 
real Cromwell is to be sought at the office desk ; he 
was the bureaucrat par excellence. But he was so far 
from content, as lesser speciniens of the genus are, 
to work the existing machine that, within the eight 
years of power vouchsafed to him, he planned and 
to a large extent carried through three major, as 
well as a number of minor, changes in English central 
administration. In the field of government finance 
Cromwell, faced with the problem of getting in and 
husbanding two harvests, the first that of Henry 
VII’s laborious horticulture and the second those 
gigantic windfalls blown down by Henry VIII’s 
Reformation, boldly and shrewdly turned necessity 
to advantage by bringing virtually all the agencies of 
finance, old and new, under his personal control ; 
the problem of clerical organization he solved with 
like simplicity by making his office of king’s secretary 
the keystone of the executive arch ; while to the 
evolution of conciliar government he gave a new and 
decisive twist by his creation of the privy council. 
A unified and modernized Exchequer (although it 
was left to Cromwell’s successors, notably Paulet, 
to formalize what under him had been little more 
than a personal union) ; the office of principal secre- 
tary (which, nevertheless, it would call for a Cecil to 
consolidate in the next generation) ; and the privy 
council (an organ which would misleadingly postpone 
the registration of its birth until a week after its 
creator had perished) ; these three pillars of English 
governmental administration for the next two or 
three centuries to come were the abiding memorial 
to Cromwell’s reforming genius. 

Administrative history is always difficult to write 
and never easy to read ; and perhaps only those who 
have tried to do both will be able to do justice to the 
ingeniously contrived and closely reasoned analysis 
of these central chapters in Dr. Elton’s book. But to 
the results he has there achieved he gives added 


significance and acceptability by setting them in a 
broad context of long-term change. Besides glancing 
ahead to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
to trace the later fortunes of these innovations, he 
also looks back, in a generously-planned introductory 
chapter, across the gulf which separates him from the 
territory of his great predecessor Tout. Dr. Elton’s 
bridge across the fifteenth century is not meant to 
carry heavy traffic: but as a temporary structure 
until a corps of pioneers has sunk the foundations 
for a more permanent one it will, I doubt not, give 
excellent service. 

To follow such unreserved praise of the contents 
of this book by criticism of its title may appear a 
lapse into criticism for criticism’s sake. But I wish 
Dr. Elton’s quest for an arresting title had not led 
him to one which, as it seems to me, arrests wrong- 
fully. With its appropriation of the name “‘ Tudor ” 
to a study largely confined to a single decade of the 
century I have, to be sure, no serious quarrel. Nor 
do I wish to indulge in another tedious quibble over 
the propriety of the term “ revolution.” These are, 
I feel, pardonable liberties. But where liberty verges 
upon licence is in the adoption of the word “‘ govern- 
ment.” For this is to imply, what I cannot believe 
that Dr. Elton holds, that government and adminis- 
tration are the same thing, or, to be more precise, 
that in the sixteenth century government and 
administration were the same thing. Even if Dr. 
Elton had brought the whole field of public adminis- 
tration during the 1530’s within his purview—and 
with neither the central administration fully 
accounted for (witness the total omission of the law) 
nor local administration touched upon, he has 
stopped a good deal short of this—he would still 
not have been within measurable distance of des- 
cribing English government at the time. For govern- 
ment did not then, any more than before or since, 
live by administration alone : and the Tudor revolu- 
tion in government, if there was such a thing, was 
something more than a managerial revolution. 

Happily, Dr. Elton’s book (not to mention the 
important articles with which he has heralded it) 
shows that his mind is already at work upon the 
history of Tudor government in its larger and proper 
sense. I believe that he has it in him to do for 
Henrician Tudor studies for the next fifty years what 
Pollard did for them during the last fifty and what 
Professor Neale is doing for Elizabethan : and that 
his first book, because it is so good, will prove by no 
means his best. 

S. T. BINDOFF. 


“ COMPANY ” INDIA 


THE MEN WHO RULED INDIA, Vol. I, THE FOUNDERS. 
By Philip Woodruff, 402 pp., 1953. (Jonathan 
Cape. 30s.) 

With the publication of The Founders, we welcome 
into the ranks of the romantic historians an author 
hitherto mainly known as a realistic novelist. Mr. 
Woodruff sees the work of the British in India 
through a haze of admiration, sympathy and nos- 
talgic memory. “ We live by admiration, hope and 
love,” he echoes with Wordsworth ; admiration for 
the British in India (or most of them), love of the 
Indian people, and hope for the permanence of the 
British achievement. For him persons are more 
important than programmes, deeds than theories. 
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HIS NEW SET of beautifully coloured 

wall sheets, published by the Department 

of Education of the International Wool 
Secretariat, illustrates decisive moments in 
the lives of six famous men. 

An historical note accompanies each picture, 
giving a brief but illuminating survey of the 
events which culminated in the scenes depicted. 


The wall sheets portray the following personalities and events: 


NELSON 


at the Battle of Trafalgar 


NAPOLEON 


at the Battle of Wagram 


GARIBALDI 


laying before King Victor Emmanuel 
sovereignty over Southern Italy 


LINCOLN 


delivering the Gettysburg Address 


REMBRANDT 


painting The Syndics of the Drapers’ Guild 


BEETHOVEN 


at the first performance of his 
Ninth Symphony 











Added interest is given by an inset reproduction of the clothes worn by 
the central figure, in each case. 
A series of exceptional educational value — 
Price 5/- the set post free from 
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Under proper control, such an approach, by its 
understanding of human feeling and aspiration, can, 

ps, do more to bring the past alive than more 
formal studies. 

The Founders is intended primarily to deal with 
the men who built up and maintained the British 
dominion in India, and especially with the senior 
services. But Mr. Woodruff does not allow these 
considerations to lead him into discussions of forms 
and categories and rules. His concern is with men, 
their nature and how they lived, what they tried to 
do and how far they succeeded. Movements are 
explained by means of biographies, and ideas 
revealed in the course of portraiture. Mr. Woodruff 
excels in his character studies. Equally, one must 
remark his descriptive powers of the Indian country- 
side, particularly in the north, and his exposition and 
description of the problems and scene of the Indian 
village. First-hand experience may have provided 
the materials, but skill has given the pictures their 
striking hues. 

The book opens with a lively account of the 
Company’s relations with the Indian authorities 
during the Mughul period. The bibulous Hawkins, 
the dignified and determined but not unsubtle Sir 
Thomas Roe, Keigwin and his rebellion, and the 
remarkable Charnock of Calcutta, provide a colourful 
gallery of portraits. The background is not quite so 
clearly sketched in ; and in comparing India with 
Europe in the seventeenth century, to India’s dis- 
advantage, it should be remembered that the first 
half of the century saw in Europe the Thirty Years 
War with all its barbarities and desolation. There 
follows a candid narrative of the revolution of the 
mid-eighteenth century and of the period of plunder 
that ensued in Bengal. The parallel period in Madras, 
the outward and visible sign of which was the Nawab 
of Arcot’s debts, is more lightly described, though it 
lasted longer. Its mature was less obvious to the 
outside observer because the oppression it involved 
was mainly the work of the Nawab’s Indian agents. 

There is a sketch of Hastings, who, as is his 
wont, somehow eludes even a writer whom one would 
suppose to be in natural sympathy with him. Un- 
expectedly, there is a brilliant vindication of the 
overshadowed Vansittart, and an understanding 
portrait of that figure of massive but dull integrity, 
Sir John Shore. From this point Mr. Woodruff is in 
his element in describing the “ golden age ” of the 
great administrators, who completed and organized 
the British dominion. His favourite of the famous 
quartet is Charles Metcalfe, which is perhaps the 
only point on which he finds himself in agreement 
with the late Edward Thompson. There follow 
studies of Bird and Thomason in the North-West 
provinces and admirable studies of the land problems 
which they had to solve. 


These chapters, along with a description of the 
new service, and a picture of India drawn with the 
help of Bishop Heber and the French naturalist, 
Jacquemont, form the peak of the book. With the 
Panjab “ titans ” he is somehow less happy, whether 
through lack of sympathy with their Old Testament 
Christianity or through a vague defensive feeling in 
relation to their undoubted sternness. They were 
certainly great, we feel he thinks, but they had some- 
how strayed from the happy mean of administrative 
excellence to be found in the North-West provinces. 
The impression given of not quite being at home 
persists in the Mutiny, in spite of the author’s obvious 


and earnest efforts to be fair. This desire to be fair 
battles with distaste for the late Edward Thompson 
and all his views, finally leading to something like 
an apologia for the behaviour of the notorious Cooper 
at Ajnalla. 

These passing shadows on a sunny day should 
not obscure the agreeable nature of the book as a 
whole. There is much wisdom as well as much drama 
here, a transparent desire for truth as well as a simple 
pride in British achievement. One problem remains, 
and it is the problem which the British never quite 
solved. What was it that they were trying to found ? 
The early factors looked for a steady trade and a 
personal competence ; the “ plunderers ” of Bengal 
looked for fortunes impartially at India’s and the 
Company’s expense ; the great administrators from 
Cornwallis to Elphinstone looked to the organization 
of a just dominion. From the time of Bentinck 
(somewhat neglected, as is Cornwallis, in this book) 
the ideal of a self-governing India took root, to be 
changed again by the Panjab School into one of 
service without hope of reward among a people who 
would be incapable for an indefinite period of going 
very far by themselves. In all this vacillation and 


diversity of purpose, what was the Indian himself 
to think ? It was this uncertainty of aim which was 
responsible for much of the confusion of thought on 
the British side, and suspicion on the Indian, that 
shadowed the last years of the Indo-British connec- 
tion and prevented the full realization of the dream 
of Indo-British partnership. 


PERCIVAL SPEAR. 


THE LONG PARLIAMENT 


MEMBERS OF THE LONG PARLIAMENT. By D. Brunton 
and D. H. Pennington, 256 pp. (George Allen 
and Unwin. 21s.) 

This is a salutary book and it should be read at 
once by everyone interested in the social structure of 
early seventeenth-century England, about which 
controversy rages. Were the gentry rising or falling ? 
Was the Civil War an expression of the discontent of 
the lesser gentry ; or due to a hatred of the smaller 
merchants for the entrenched court-favoured mono- 
polists of the City ; or a mixture of both ? Or is the 
more old-fashioned idea still valid that the Civil 
War was largely due to the “ new” families of the 
sixteenth century wanting power commensurate with 
their wealth ? The authors of this book do not 
profess to answer any of these questions, but their 
analysis of the social standing and origins of the 
members of the Long Parliament illustrates admir- 
ably how difficult these questions are to answer and 
how inadequately equipped at present any historian 
is for answering them with confidence. 

A study of the membership of the Long Parlia- 
ment produces negative rather than positive results. 
There is no appreciable difference in social structures 
of either side in the Commons. Like greater and 
lesser country gentlemen, the lawyers are equally 
divided and there is only a slight preponderance of 
merchants among the non-royalists. The most 
striking difference between the two sides is in age. 
The royalists’ average age was eleven years younger 
than that of the parliamentarians. As the war pro- 
gressed, recruitment and exclusion changed the 
composition of the House perceptibly but not 
radically—there were more local townsmen and 
rather more members from lesser county families, 
and that is about all that can be said with certainty. 
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Of course, there are grave dangers in regarding the 
membership of the House of Commons as a micro- 
cosm of society at large (a pitfall which the authors 
avoid), for the leadership of social discontent is often 
in the hands of men drawn from a socially superior 
class and an analysis of the social origins of nine- 
teenth- or twentieth-century M.P.s might lead to 
some odd results, and most probably would imply 
that society at large was far more homogeneous than, 
in fact, it was. That being said, this fact remains : 
this is the largest body of evidence that we have 
about the social origins of men actually involved in 
the Civil War and it pleads for caution. Before any 
statement about the nature of the class conflict 
involved in the Civil War can be made with any 
certainty, a great deal more must be done on in- 
dividual counties and regions. And when this has 
been completed it may well be that age-old local and 
regional animosities will be found to be of equal 
importance to the grievances, true or imaginary, of 
a class. Equally important is the need to make a new 
assessment of the avowed social and economic 
difficulties and aspirations, expressed by both sides, 
in the parliamentary debates. 

This book should, however, help to breed a 
healthy scepticism of a too facile analysis of society. 
It is a valuable contribution to seventeenth-century 
parliamentary studies. Biographical and statistical 
treatment does not make usually for ease of reading, 
but this book is written with such clarity and wit 
that it is a pleasure to read. It is sad to think that we 
have lost such an independent and lively pen by the 
death of Mr. Brunton. 

J. H. Plums. 


ROMAN COLOSSUS 


CAESAR. By Gerard Walter. Translated from the 
French by Emma Craufurd. Two vols., 675 pp. 
(Cassell & Co., 1953.) 

What a politician does with supreme power, 
especially when he gains it by military victory, is a 
question which never ceases to inspire—or terrify. 
And Julius Caesar was the first whose activities had a 
European or, as men would then have said it, a 
world significance. He did “ bestride the narrow 
world like a Colossus,” bringing Gaul and even 
Britain into the ambience of Roman politics ; he too 
was in a manner “ Calling in the New World to 
redress the balance of the Old.” There is no bio- 
graphy of Caesar in print in English, which entitles 
us to give some welcome to the nearly seven hundred 
pages of these two volumes. There are merits. The 
bibliography is very full and useful to professionals. 
The printing is good. The translation is workmanlike 
—but no more. The masses of misprints of proper 
names and Latin expressions suggest that the trans- 
lator knows no Latin, ‘“‘ Greeks” instead of 
** Gracchi”’ makes it obvious that she knows no 
Roman history. The maps are smudgy ; that of 
Gaul lacks Gergovia, Alesia and the Saone river and 
makes Armorica extend to the Scheldt. The others 
are maps of Augustus’ empire, not always relevant 
to the days of Julius. 

The book itself rests on a wide knowledge of the 
authorities, if anything too wide—all the details are 
in, even the inventories of spectacles and triumphs. 
The author is shrewd and does not automatically 
swallow Caesar’s own propaganda ; downright mis- 
takes are few and far between. Yet the work as 4 
whole disappoints. Perhaps the author does not 
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know, certainly he does not inform his readers, about 
the political background to the actions of this greatest 
of Roman political geniuses. It is like writing of 
Gladstone without understanding Home Rule, or 
Hitler without knowing Austria or the Weimar 
Republic. Possibly Caesar was merely the leader of 
one “gang” challenging the “gang in power” ; 
Sallust may have implied as much. Or it may be that 
the leader of populares upheld principles and doc- 
trines which can be deduced. If the latter, the 
author give us no hints of what they were and it is 
significant that his not very valuable sketch of the 
Roman background hardly goes beyond the kings, 


half a millennium before. If the former, we must - 


investigate personalities—and it has been done ; but 
here, while the citations show that the author knows 
the work of Syme, their paucity reveals, too, that he 
does not in the least appreciate what has been called 
the most important work on the Roman republic 
since Mommsen. 

The treatment shows, perhaps, at its least happy 
in the crisis of Caesar’s life, the civil war. Here the 
battles are well narrated (though only the greatest, 
like Gibbon, can teil them without plans), but we 
are given no clear idea of what was at stake. That 
Pompey was jealous of Caesar we can believe, but 
Pompey’s jealousy was not the cause, that “ though 
conquered, pleased Cato.” This was, in fact, the 
auctoritas senatus, a concept as hardly definable and 
as mystical as the King’s Prerogative in 1642, but a 
cause for which men would die—and against. With 
this understood, we might understand how real 
populares could feel that Caesar was a “‘ lost leader,” 
might decide whether he meant to make himself 
king—and why, questions which the reader of this 
book must ask himself in vain. It is a pity, because 
we cannot understand Caesar unless we ask them— 
and they are topical questions too. A chance has 
been missed, and we can only hope that when the 
author’s promised History of the Roman Republic 
comes along, he will not miss it again. 

C. E. STEVENS. 


STAMP ACT CRISIS 


LIBERTY AND STAMP’D PAPER. THE STAMP ACT CRISIS : 
PROLOGUE TO REVOLUTION. By Edmund S. and 
Helen M. Morgan, 310 pp. (N. Carolina Uni- 
versity Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 
48s.) 

This book, the fruit of a wide reading of colonial 


sources, examines the Stamp Act crisis in detail, . 


viewing general issues as far as possible through the 
eyes of particular men involved—how it arose, its 
course, the issues concerned, its results. It pays 
special attention to the Virginia resolves of 1765, 
and to the differentiation made between internal 
and external taxation in the colonies. Its thesis is 
that the years 1765-6 were the two most important 
of the colonial period in American history. There are 
occasional over-statements, as that the colonies had 
to be manoeuvred into a position where a stamp act 
would appear to be the result of their own failure to 
come to the assistance of Great Britain (when the 
actuality was clear), and on the British background, 
the book is often in error. What exactly were the 
“ large bloc of seats ” which the King is said to have 
controlled in Parliament ? Was George III trying 
“through the regular channels of Parliamentary 
politics to accomplish what his seventeenth-century 


predecessors had tried, and failed, to do by dis- 
regarding Parliament ”? It comes nearer reality 
when it hints that Parliament was beginning to 
assume powers in Great Britain for which it was not 
yet fitted (a topic recently illuminated by Professor 
Pares), and which colonial assemblies were merely 
imitating. 

Nevertheless, everyone interested in the period, 
and in the fundamental Imperial problem involved, 
will derive much from this account, which clearly 
singles out the main themes. From the beginning, 
the situation after 1763 was bedevilled by insistence 
on rights (real and imaginary), roused by the exercise 
of Parliamentary taxation, rather than on practical 
possibilities. Who was to determine what “ due 
subordination ” implied ? The challenge was not 
simply against the authority of Parliament, but 
against its ability to execute that authority. The 
power of Parliament, as it turned out, could only be 
tested in colonial fields and streets : it was ominous 
that as the Sons of Liberty, an organized group in 
every colony seeking to prevent the execution of the 
Stamp Act, perfected their organization, colonial 
governors reported their helplessness, and those who 
attempted to uphold the authority of Parliament 
without adequate support ruined their lives. British 
authority could not be preserved for the future by 
suspending it in the present, for contempt once 
engendered, affection and respect disappeared. The 
dual nature of the unrest is well described : hostility 
to Acts of Parliament was one thing, a levelling 
revolution in the colonies themselves, an insurrec- 
tion of “those that want the necessaries of Life 
against those that have them,”’ as Governor Bernard 
put it, quite another. ‘“ The better and wiser part ” 
now experienced the careful management required 
to turn the hatred of the poor against Great Britain 
rather than against themselves. Though the colonial 
aim in these years was redress, not revolution, leaders, 
methods, and organizations appeared, the ideas of a 
general congress, and of united action, invaluable 
when the curtain rose on the real drama, which, as 
John Dickinson already predicted, was bound to 
bring about American independence. The import- 
ance of the economic weapon—the cutting off of 
British markets, the encouragement of home manu- 
factures—is emphasized. Above all, the impression, 
of paramount importance in the years which followed, 
now emerged : in England, of colonies making their 
determined way to independence ; in the colonies, 
of England seeking by gradual degrees to enslave 
them. These impressions there was insufficient 
understanding on either side to dissolve, and a 
remarkable reluctance to compromise. When Britain 
determined to stand fast, as she did in 1774, the die 
was indeed cast. 

ErIc ROBSON. 


THE JOKER IN THE PACK 


THE LETTERS OF SYDNEY SMITH. Edited by Nowell 
C. Smith. 2 vols., 890 pp. (Oxford. Ar the 
Clarendon Press. 84s.) 

“I am you know of the family of Falstaff,” wrote 
Sydney Smith to Lady Grey, one of his favourite 
correspondents. In this particular instance—his 
suffering in hot weather—he was more concerned 
with common girth than with common mirth. Yet 
he might well have extended the comparison. The 
fat knight and the fat parson shared not only a 











constitutional aversion to everything and everybody 
insipid (“I hate cold-blooded people,” Sydney 
wrote to Mrs. Austin), but also a constantly sensitive 
awareness of the ludicrous in themselves.as well as 
in others. Their kinship emerges at times even in 
the cadence of their language. Here is Falstaff 
soliloquizing at Shrewsbury : 

Well, if Percy be alive, I’ll pierce him. If he 
do come in my way, so : if he do not, if I come in 
his willingly, let him make a carbonade of me. 

And here is the Rev. Sydney Smith, shortly after 
being forced by the Clergy Residence Act to exchange 
the joys and the glitter of London society which he 
loved so well for a country parsonage in Yorkshire, 
assuring Lady Holland that he still intends to make 
the best of life : 

In short, if my lot be to crawl, I will crawl 
contentedly : if to fly, I will fly with alacrity ; 
but as long as I can possibly avoid it I will never 
be unhappy. 

One might go further. In over a thousand letters 
written during a period of more than fifty years 
(1794-1844) the strain of personal bitterness is 
sounded only once. After their years in the wilderness 
the Whigs are in office at last, a new Bishop of 
Bristol is appointed, and Lord Holland (now in the 
Cabinet) makes it clear that he does not feel the 
appointment should have gone to his old friend 
Sydney. In requesting an explanation the latter 
writes, in plaintive terms, “‘ You have often said to 
me, ‘ J would get drunk on the day you were made a 
Bishop’.” The complaint of Falstaff deserted by 
his royal friend who, once in power, can no longer 


afford to acknowledge him ? Hardly. For Sydney 
Smith, solid churchman and affectionate fére d, 
famille, though guilty of being not only an Edinburgh 
reviewer but its originator, though responsible for 
those shocking Letters . . . to my Brother Abraham 
. . - by Peter Plymley which went so far as to laugh at 
the very idea of not emancipating the Catholics, 
could by no stretch of the imagination be pictured 
as a roistering Lord of Misrule fairly disciplined by 
a dutiful King and an outraged Chief Justice. 

In fact, he could justly claim, in a letter to Lady 
Holland, that “‘ thank God I never acted from the 
hope of preferment but from the Love of Justice and 
truth which was bursting within me”; though, 
as he wrote on another occasion, “ if I reconcile the 
interests of truth with the feelings of party, so much 
the better.” 

We tend to take Sydney Smith a little too much 
for granted as the joker in the early nineteenth- 
century pack of Whigs, out-trumping Tory knaves 
with common sense and laughter. Mr. Nowell 
Smith’s on the whole admirable edition of his Letters 
(more than half of them hitherto unpublished) does 
not materially change the conventional picture of 
“a brilliant diner-out, though but a curate,” com- 
pelled by circumstances to “see,” as he wrote to 
Lady Grey, “ thro’ a Yorkshire glass darkly,” yet 
endowed with wit and pen powerful enough to laugh 
abuses out of existence. But in these letters occasional 
comments such as this to Lord Grey— Life is 
difficult to a man of independent spirit born without 
fathers and forefathers ”—this to Lady Holland— 
** The world is full of all sorts of sorrows and miseries 
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—and I think it is better never to have been born ” 
—and this to Lady Morpeth—‘“‘ Nobody has suffered 
more from low spirits than I have done ”—serve as a 
reminder that even jolly Whigs must not be accused 
of being perpetually optimistic. To play the role of 
gadfly to the aristocracy required considerable 
courage and a thick skin—granted the likelihood that 
no gadfly was ever better dined and wined. 

The humour and good nature which endeared 
him to his hosts and which made him the life of any 
party, Whig or Tory, shine through his correspond- 
ence. The editor has unfortunately omitted (inter 
alia) some delightful early letters now in the British 
Museum, and included a fair share of dull ones which, 
since the edition is not complete, might well have 
been left out. He has, however, done readers a great 
service not only by printing for the first time so 
many letters hitherto unpublished, but also by 
restoring many passages not considered worthy of 
publication by the cautious and decorous lady who 
first edited the letters nearly a century ago. Thus, 
by looking on the page preceding, we may now fully 
savour the complimentary simile about Brougham’s 
Edinburgh article on “‘ The Conduct of the War” 
which, Sydney tells John Allen in a letter dated 
December 28th, 1809, “ I would not for the Earth 
tell you.” (He did tell Jeffrey.) And we can increase 
our respect for the author’s vigorous style by inserting 
the previously omitted words “ the gutts of ” after 
the ninth word of the following sentence in a letter 
to a physician travelling abroad : 

You will do yourself more real good by super- 
intending one woman of quality in London, than 
by drinking tea with all the German professors 
that ever existed. 

But apart from these minor pleasures, the Letters 
provide the major pleasure of watching a powerful 
humorous imagination at work. Take, as an 
instance, these descriptions of a Channel crossing 
written successively to three different correspondents: 

Oct. 2nd, 1835 (To Lady Holland) : “I laid on 
the deck, was wet through and through...” 

Oct. 3rd, 1835 (To Lady Grey) : “ I rolled on the 
deck not wholly unlike a porpoise and quite as 
wet.” 

Oct. 6th, 1835 (To his daughter) : “ I thought I 
should fall to the lot of some female porpoise, 
who, mistaking me for a porpoise, but finding 
me only a parson, would make a dinner of me.” 

To peer into the workshop of a humorist has its 
fascinations. But Sydney Smith’s humour has a 
larger historical significance than mere high spirits 
on the part of an unusually gifted man. He himself 
has put his own case best : 

“TI printed my reviews to show,” he wrote to 
Mrs. Crowe in 1840 about the collected edition 
of his Edinburgh Review articles, “‘ that I had not 
passed my life merely in making jokes ; but that 
I had made use of what little powers of pleasantry 
I might be endowed with, to discountenance bad, 
and to encourage liberal and wise, principles. 

JOHN CLIVE. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


THE ORIGINS OF PRUSSIA. By F. L. Carsten, 309 pp. 
(Oxford University Press. 30s.) 
In this volume Mr. Carsten describes the growth 
and decline of the classes and institutions that 
formed the basis of the Prussian state. Beginning 


with the first steps in German colonization east of 
the Elbe in the tenth century, Mr. Carsten traces 
the parts subsequently played by the Teutonic 
knights and the Hanseatic towns in the history of 
German expansion into the Slav lands. Then follows 
an account of the rise of the Junker class and the 
foundation of Hohenzollern despotism, at the end 
of the seventeenth century in the reign of the Great 
Elector. The whole is extremely well documented, 
particularly in its economic and sociological aspects. 


NAPOLEON AND THE AWAKENING OF EUROPE. By F. M. 
H. a 184 pp. (English Universities Press. 
7s. 6d. 

“There are few people who could have sat at 
the same table with him for nearly a month, as I did, 
without feeling a sensation of pity, allied perhaps to 
regret, that a man possessed of so many fascinating 
qualities, and who had held so high a station in life, 
should be reduced to the situation in which I saw 
him.” So wrote Captain Maitland of the Bellerophon, 
after conveying Napoleon to St. Helena. In his 
admirable brief study, which is a contribution to the 
“Teach Yourself History ” series, Mr. Markham 
pays special attention to Napoleon’s concern with 
aspiring European nationalism and to the influence 
it had upon his downfall. —The Emperor is seen both 
as the last of the Enlightened Despots and as a typical 
child of the Romantic movement. 


THE NATION AND THE NAVY. By Christopher Lloyd, 

288 pp. (Cresset Press. 18s.) 

“There seems to be a particular need,” Mr. 
Lloyd writes in his Preface, “‘ for a general narrative 
which integrates naval with national history,” and to 
supply such a narrative, from the days of Henry VIII, 
the founder of the Royal Navy, to the Washington 
Conference of 1922, at which Britain formally 
resigned her naval supremacy in the world, has been 
one of his objects in writing this book. His other 
object has been to describe, in successive ages, how 
the fleet has been manned, the kinds of ships used, 
and the conditions of service. With the aid of many 
apt quotations, Mr. Lloyd eminently succeeds in 
presenting both a series of pictures of life at sea over 
the course of four centuries, and an account of the 
essential role played by naval power in the evolution 
of Britain and the Commonwealth. 


MADAME DE POMPADOUR. By Nancy Mitford, 275 pp. 

(Hamish Hamilton. 15s.) 

Readers of History Today have already made the 
acquaintance of this vivacious and engaging book 
through the two extracts published in our issues of 
August and January last. If life in eighteenth-century 
Versailles under Louis XV has hitherto appeared to 
most British students as a rather repellent compound 
of gloom and frivolity, it is otherwise for Miss Mitford. 
In her volume the King’s pleasures, for twenty years, 
so capably presided over by Madame de Pompadour, 
are charming, gay and even worthy of admiration. 
That Miss Mitford is less sure in her handling of 
political themes, and probably over-kind in her 
portraits of the King and his mistress, does not 
make her book any the less enjoyable. 


CATHERINE THE GREAT AND OTHER STUDIES. By G. P. 
Gooch, 292 pp. (Longmans, Green & Co. 21s.) 
Catherine the Great, who, during the thirty-four 

years of her reign, re-asserted Russia’s place among 
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the great powers of the world, was born a very minor 
German princess, Sophia of Anhalt-Zerbst. “‘ Know- 
ing nothing of Russia,’”’ Dr. Gooch writes, “ nor of 
the Russian tongue till she was summoned across the 
frontier in her fifteenth year as a mere pawn on the 
dynastic chessboard, she turned her back for ever 
on the country of her birth and identified herself 
heart and mind with her new home.” A woman of 
great sensuality, who condoned the murder of her 
husband, Peter III, and consistently persecuted her 
son, the future Tsar Paul, Catherine was nevertheless 
so adroit a practitioner of Enlightened Despotism as 
to arouse the admiration even of that cynical master 
of the sovereign’s craft, Frederick the Great. With 
this portrait, Dr. Gooch says, he draws to a close his 
studies of the autocrats of the eighteenth century, of 
which previous instalments have dealt with Frederick 
himself and Maria Theresa. The last two-thirds of 
his present volume are devoted to essays on five 
eighteenth-century French salons, to Bismarck’s 
Legacy, and to Voltaire as an Historian. 


EVERYMAN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. Revised and 
brought up to date by C. Arnold-Baker and 
a Dent, 404 pp. (F. M. Dent & Sons. 
15S. 

This new addition to Everyman’s Reference Library 
contains, in alphabetical order, some 8,600 single- 
subject entries, ranging in length from cross-refer- 
ences to articles of 2,000 words, and also about 300 
group entries dealing with such subjects as Sieges, 
Treaties, Cathedrals, Assassinations. Altogether, 
the volume runs to 400,000 words, and includes 
36,000 dates. The editors of History Today can give 
it no higher praise than to say that they find it 
extremely valuable in the conduct of this periodical. 


NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY CHINA, by Richard Harris. 
Backhouse and Bland: China under the Empress 
Dowager, gives the background before the 1911 
revolution ; Isaacs: The Tragedy of the Chinese 
Revolution, the most detailed and still the best study 
of Communist and Kuomintang relations until the 
split of 1927 ; T’ang Leang-li: The Inner History 
of the Chinese Revolution also covers the 1920's, 
though from the standpoint of a supporter of Wang 
Ching-wei ; R. H. Tawney : Land and Labour in 
China ; Peter Fleming : One’s Company ; Edgar 
Snow : Red Star over China, the only good source 
book for the early Yenan period ; Jack Belden: 
China Shakes the World, the best account of the 
Communist areas in north China written soon after 
the end of the war ; Nathaniel Peffer : China : The 
collapse of a civilisation, one of the few books written 
by foreigners at the time of the Kuomintang success 
(1930) which foresaw the storms that still lay ahead ; 
C. P. Fitzgerald : Revolution in China, much the 
most able summing up of the revolutionary currents 
from 1911 to the Communist triumph of 1949; 
White and Jacoby : Thunder out of China, the last 
years of the war seen from Chungking by two 
journalists. 


THE OPENING OF ANGLO-RUSSIAN RELATIONS, by 
Christopher Lloyd. R. Hakluyt : Principal Naviga- 
tions, Everyman ed., vols. 1 and 2 ; Published by the 
Hakluyt Society, Early Voyages to Russia (Jenkinson, 
etc.) Ed. Morgan and Coote, 2 vols., and Notes upon 
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Russia (Herberstein) Ed. Major, 2 vols.; J. A. 
Williamson : Maritime Enterprise, 1485-1558 ; 
E. G. R. Taylor: Tudor Geography, 1485-1583 ; 
F. R. Dulles : Eastward Ho! ; T. S. Willan : The 
Muscovy Merchants of 15553; J. N. L. Baker: 
History of Geographical Discovery ; Sir W. Foster : 
England’s Quest for Eastern Trade. 


NEW LIGHT ON THE GUNPOWDER PLOT, by John 
Izon. General works of reference : Hugh Ross 
Williamson : The Gunpowder Plot ; Christopher 
Howard : Sir fohn Yorke of Nidderdale : The Auto- 
biography of Father Fohn Gerard. MSS. sources for 
this article : in Public Record Office—Star Chamber 
8/19/10 ; 18/1 3 227/37 ; 184/32, 33 ; 12/11 ; Monta- 
cute Transcripts PRO/31/6/1 ; Exchequer Accounts 
e101/616/24 ; in British Museum—Hare MSS. 
1330, 1227 ; Add. MSS. 32,092 ; Lansdowne MSS. 
167 ; State Papers Domestic ; Acts of the Privy 
Council ; Hatfield MSS., Salisbury Papers ; John 
Morris : Life of Father Fohn Gerard. 


THE TRIAL OF MARSHAL NEY, by Harold Kurtz. 
Henri Welschinger: Le Maréchal Ney (1893) ; 
Bonnal : La Vie Militaire du Maréchal Ney (1910- 
11) ; Atteridge : The Bravest of the Brave (1912) ; 
on Michael Bruce and the “ conspiracy”: Ian 
Bruce : Lavallette Bruce (1953) ; Wilson MS. in 
British Museum. On ithe two Restorations : 
Lamartine : History of the Restoration, 4 vols., 
London, 1853 ; Marquis de Roux : La Restauration, 
Paris, 1932. For Wellington’s part, see Dispatches 
and Supplementary Dispatches, and Collection of 
State Papers. The Duc de Broglie has left an 
account of his conduct in his Souvenirs which have 
been translated into English. 


THE PALACE OF DIOCLETIAN, by Anthony Rhodes. 
Hebrard et Zeiller : Le palais de Dioclétien (Massin, 
Paris, 1912); Rad (Jugoslavenska Akademija, 
Zagreb, 1950) ; Jackson : Dalmatia ; Robert Adam : 
The Palace of Diocletian at Split ; Gibbon : Decline 
and Fall, vol. 1. 


LOUIS NAPOLEON, by Roger L. Williams. Louis- 
Napoleon Bonaparte: Works; F. A. Simpson : 
The Rise of Louis-Napoleon ; Louis-Napoleon and the 
Recovery of France ; Albert Guérard : Napoleon III; 
Pierre de la Gorce : Histoire du Second Empire ; 
Napoléon III ; Emile Ollivier : L’Empire Libéral. 


FUR EMPIRES OF THE NORTH WEST, by George 
Woodcock. Alexander Mackenzie : Voyages, London 
1802 ; David Thompson : Narrative of his explora- 
tions in Western America, Toronto, 1916; A. G. 
Morice : History of the Northern Interior of British 
Columbia, 1904 ; The White-headed Eagle (a bio- 
graphy of Dr. McLoughlin). Robert G. Mont- 
gomery, New York, 1935 ; Howay & Scholefield : 
British Columbia (a history), Vancouver, 1913 ; 
M. L. Masson : Les bourgeois de la Compagnie du 
Nord-Ouest, Quebec, 1889-90 ; Bruce Hutchison : 
The Fraser, New York, 1950 ; Geo. Woodcock : 
Ravens and Prophets, London, 19§2. 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


RICHARD HARRIS. Born and spént his boyhood in 
China at a time “ when one supported war-lords as 
if they were football teams.” With the British 
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CHANGE OF PUBLICATION DATE 


From the May issue onwards, History 
Today will be published a fortnight earlier 
than it has been hitherto. 


The May issue will appear on Friday, April 

30th ; the June issue on Friday, May 28th ; 

the July issue on Friday, June 25th, and so 
forth throughout the year. 
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